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EMPLOYMENT ELIGIBILITY 
VERIFICATION SYSTEMS 


THURSDAY, JUNE 7, 2007 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 
Subcommittee on Social Security 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:01 a.m., in 
Room B-318, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Michael R. 
McNulty (Chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

[The Advisory of the hearing follows:] 


( 1 ) 
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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SECURITY 

FOR IMMEDIATE RE T, EA SE CONTACT: (202) 225-1721 

June 07, 2007 

SS-3 


McNulty Announces A Hearing on Employment 
Eligibility Verification Systems 

Congressman Michael R. McNulty (D-NY), Chairman, Subcommittee on Social Se- 
curity of the Committee on Ways and Means, today announced that the Sub- 
committee will hold a hearing on current and proposed employment eligibility 
verification systems and the role of the Social Security Administration in authen- 
ticating employment eligibility. The hearing will take plaee on Thursday, June 
7, in room B-318 Rayhurn House Office Building, beginning at 10 a.m. 

In view of the limited time available to hear witnesses, oral testimony at this 
hearing will be from invited witnesses only. However, any individual or organization 
not scheduled for an oral appearance may submit a written statement for consider- 
ation by the Subcommittee and for inclusion in the printed record of the hearing. 

BACKGROUND : 

Since 1986, United States immigration law has prohibited employers from know- 
ingly hiring or continuing to employ aliens who are not authorized to work under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act (INA). All employers are required to request 
that employees, once hired, produce documents that show they are authorized to 
work in the United States. Verification of the validity of the documents is not man- 
datory. The Social Security card is one of a number of items that an employee may 
use in combination with other identity documents to demonstrate work authoriza- 
tion. 

While the Department of Homeland Security (DHS) is responsible for enforcing 
the INA prohibitions on unauthorized employment, the Social Security Administra- 
tion (SSA) plays a key role in the verification process. Since 1996, employers have 
had the option of verifying names and Social Security numbers (SSNs) of new hires 
against SSA’s database through an employment eligibility verification system 
(EEVS, formerly known as the Basic Pilot) operated jointly by SSA and DHS. Until 
2003, the Basic Pilot was restricted to operate in only five states, but has since been 
expanded nationally. Currently, about 16,700 employers at 73,000 hiring sites (less 
than 1 percent of all establishments) participate in the EEVS. Most participating 
employers do so voluntarily, but some are required to use the EEVS by law or be- 
cause of prior immigration violations. 

In 2006, the system received over 1.6 million requests for verification. Of these, 
1.4 million cases were resolved by SSA. The bulk of the remaining cases were re- 
ferred to DHS for further verification of work-eligibility. 

The Government Accountability Office (GAO) and the SSA Inspector General have 
found that the current system is hampered by inaccuracies in the records main- 
tained by DHS and SSA. GAO and other auditors also have found that the current 
EEVS is vulnerable to identification document fraud, prohibited and privacy-vio- 
lating uses by employers, as well as discriminatory abuse. 

Recent immigration reform proposals have included provisions to expand some 
version of an employment eligibility verification system. Some of the proposals 
would build on the current EEVS and require employers to verify all new hires. 
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making the system mandatory for all 7.4 million private and 90,000 public sector 
employers in the United States. These employers account for 60 million hires per 
year, according to SSA. Other proposals include a requirement that the Social Secu- 
rity card be enhanced with tamper-proof, counterfeit-resistant or biometric features. 

In announcing the hearing. Chairman McNulty stated “If employment eligi- 
bility verification is to be a key enforcement tool for immigration policy, 
we must ensure the system is effective, efficient and feasible. We need a 
better understanding of the possible consequences and impact on the So- 
cial Security Administration if they are to undertake this expanded respon- 
sibility without compromising their core mission of administering Social 
Security.” 

FOCUS OF THE HEARING . 

The hearing will examine the current EEVS system and proposed expansions, in- 
cluding the potential costs and increased workloads that would be faced by SSA. 
The hearing also will examine the potential impact on workers and employers; how 
it would interact with REAL ID and other identification methods; and the privacy 
implications, especially in light of proposed data-sharing arrangements between 
agencies. 

DETA11.S FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS:. 

Please Note: Any person(s) and/or organization(s) wishing to submit for the hear- 
ing record must follow the appropriate link on the hearing page of the Committee 
website and complete the informational forms. From the Committee homepage, 
http:llwaysandmeans.house.gov, select “llOth Congress” from the menu entitled, 
“Committee Hearings” (http:waysandmeans.house.gov/Hearings.asp?eongress=18). 
Select the hearing for which you would like to submit, and click on the link entitled, 
“Click here to provide a submission for the record.” Once you have followed the on- 
line instructions, completing all informational forms and clicking “submit” on the 
final page, an email will be sent to the address which you supply confirming your 
interest in providing a submission for the record. You MUST REPLY to the email 
and ATTACH your submission as a Word or WordPerfect document, in compliance 
with the formatting requirements listed below, by close of business Thursday, 
June 21, 2007. Finally, please note that due to the change in House mail policy, 
the U.S. Capitol Police will refuse sealed-package deliveries to all House Office 
Buildings. For questions, or if you encounter technical problems, please call (202) 
225-1721. 

FORMATTING REQUIREMENTS. 


The Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official hearing record. As al- 
ways, submissions will be included in the record according to the discretion of the Committee. 
The Committee will not alter the content of your submission, but we reserve the right to format 
it according to our guidelines. Any submission provided to the Committee by a witness, any sup- 
plementary materials submitted for the printed record, and any written comments in response 
to a request for written comments must conform to the guidelines listed below. Any submission 
or supplementary item not in compliance with these guidelines will not be printed, but will be 
maintained in the Committee files for review and use by the Committee. 

1. All submissions and supplementary materials must be provided in Word or WordPerfect 
format and MUST NOT exceed a total of 10 pages, including attachments. Witnesses and sub- 
mitters are advised that the Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official 
hearing record. 

2. Copies of whole documents submitted as exhibit material will not be accepted for printing. 
Instead, exhibit material should be referenced and quoted or paraphrased. All exhibit material 
not meeting these specifications will be maintained in the Committee files for review and use 
by the Committee. 

3. All submissions must include a list of all clients, persons, and/or organizations on whose 
behalf the witness appears. A supplemental sheet must accompany each submission listing the 
name, company, address, telephone and fax numbers of each witness. 


Note: All Committee advisories and news releases are available on the World 
Wide Web at http://waysandmeans.house.gov. 
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The Committee seeks to make its facilities accessible to persons with disabilities. 
If you are in need of special accommodations, please call 202-225-1721 or 202-226- 
3411 TTDATTY in advance of the event (four business days notice is requested). 
Questions with regard to special accommodation needs in general (including avail- 
ability of Committee materials in alternative formats) may be directed to the Com- 
mittee as noted above. 


Chairman MCNULTY. I want to welcome all of our witnesses 
and all of our guests here today. Our hearing today will focus on 
current and proposed systems for verifying the employment eligi- 
bility of American workers under immigration law. 

We are particularly interested in the impact of these proposals 
on the Social Security Administration, an agency in which this 
Subcommittee has a keen interest, and which already is very busy 
administering retirement, disability, and survivor benefits. 

The employment eligibility verification process relies heavily on 
SSA to confirm the validity of Social Security numbers assigned to 
workers. We currently have a modest employment eligibility 
verification system, formerly called Basic Pilot and now called 
EEVS. It is used by about 17,000 employers at 73,000 hiring sites. 

The major immigration reform proposals being considered all en- 
vision a massive expansion of the system to cover all employers, at 
an estimated 7V2 million hiring sites. These employers account for 
about 60 million hiring decisions per year. 

This expansion would present a very substantial new burden on 
SSA, which would receive upward of 60 million queries per year. 
If an employee’s information does not match SSA’s records, he or 
she must contact SSA, often in person, to present documentation 
and correct the record in order to keep their job. 

We will hear from SSA and other experts about how there are 
errors and discrepancies in the databases that would be used by 
the system. Even a low error rate of 4 percent, the estimated per- 
centage of errors in a key SSA database, would result in millions 
of American workers having to contact SSA before they can be 
hired. Most of them would be U.S. citizens. 

We will also hear from an EPR panel of witnesses who will tes- 
tify on how the proposed system would impact workers, their em- 
ployers, and the privacy rights of American taxpayers, all of whom 
will be affected by the proposed EEVS legislation. 

Finally, we must also be wary of proposals that depend on the 
Social Security Administration to create a new national ID card, 
which is very costly and runs counter to efforts here and in the 
states to combat identity theft. 

If EEVS is to be a key enforcement tool for immigration policy, 
we must ensure that the system is effective, efficient, and feasible 
for SSA, for employers, and for employees. We must also ensure 
that if SSA is going to be given a major new role in enforcing immi- 
gration law, it must be provided with adequate resources to fulfill 
this new charge without compromising its core duty to administer 
Social Security. 

At this time I would like to yield to my very good friend, distin- 
guished veteran, and colleague, Sam Johnson, for an opening state- 
ment. 
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Mr. JOHNSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I thank my colleague 
from New York. With New York and Texas on board, we can prob- 
ably get it done. What do you think, Sandy? 

Mr. LEVIN. I think so. That is called power. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I appreciate you holding this hearing on current 
and proposed employment eligibility verification systems. I support 
helping employers who want to do the right thing and obey our im- 
migration laws. I want to see our immigration laws enforced to 
deter those employers from knowingly breaking the law and hiring 
illegal immigrants. 

Because ID verification is an essential component of worksite en- 
forcement, I want to protect workers from having their identities 
stolen by someone working under their name and their Social Secu- 
rity number. 

Right now the Social Security Administration works with the De- 
partment of Homeland Security to help employers voluntarily 
verify the identifying information and employment eligibility of 
their new hires. This verification system, known as the Employ- 
ment Eligibility Verification System, or EEVS, formerly referred to 
as the Basic Pilot Program. Now any employer can use it for free 
if they choose. 

Our colleagues in the Senate are now debating immigration over- 
haul. One section of the Senate bill would require employers to 
verify that all their employees are work-authorized. In other words, 
for the first time, businesses would be required to obtain Eederal 
approval for their employees from a law enforcement agency. 

I find this to be a little chilling, and I think most Americans 
would oppose having to go through a law enforcement agency to 
gain work authorization. Also, this new and unfunded employer 
mandate would place significant burdens on employers, particu- 
larly small business, and the Social Security Administration. 

GAO and others have raised concerns regarding the accuracy of 
the underlying databases this system would rely on and whether 
responses would be timely if all employers were required to use the 
system, as opposed to less than 1 percent of employers using the 
system today. 

Worse, the current system relies on a number of so-called iden- 
tity documents which don’t stop identity thieves or the creation of 
false documents. We need to find common sense solutions to these 
problems. 

The lure of employment opportunities in the United States has 
long been acknowledged as a major reason for immigration, both 
legal and illegal. Cutting off the demand for illegal workers 
through enforcement of employment laws will help us secure our 
borders. 

This Subcommittee has had eight hearings in the past 4 years 
focusing on Social Security number verification as well as ID 
issues. It is now time for us to improve the employment eligibility 
verification process so that American employers can confidently 
hire people to work. Today’s witnesses will help us determine the 
best way how. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman MCNULTY. I thank the distinguished Ranking Mem- 
ber. Without objection, any additional opening statements by Mem- 
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bers of the Committee will be included in the record. Of course, the 
statements by the witnesses will be included in the record in their 
entirety. We would ask, as usual, that in your testimony, you sum- 
marize your testimony within about 5 minutes so that we can allow 
for a maximum amount of time for the various questions. 

Panel No. 1 consists of Frederick Streckewald, Assistant Deputy 
Commissioner for Program Policy, Office of Disability and Income 
Security Programs, of SSA; Steve Schaeffer, Assistant Inspector 
General for the Office of Audit, Social Security Administration, Of- 
fice of the Inspector General; and Richard Stana, Director of Home- 
land Security and Justice, Government Accountability Office. 

I thank all of you for being here today. We will start with Mr. 
Streckewald, and take all of your testimony together, and then pro- 
ceed to questions. 

Mr. Streckewald. 

STATEMENT OF FREDERICK G. STRECKEWALD, ASSISTANT 

DEPUTY COMMISSIONER FOR PROGRAM POLICY, OFFICE OF 

DISABILITY AND INCOME SECURITY PROGRAMS, SOCIAL SE- 
CURITY ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. Mr. Chairman and Members of the Sub- 
committee, thank you for inviting me here today to discuss SSA’s 
role in helping to administer the Department of Homeland Secu- 
rity’s Employment Eligibility Verification System or EEVS. This 
system, formerly known as the Basic Pilot Program, allows employ- 
ers to verify the employment eligibility information provided by 
newly hired employees. 

Worksite enforcement is key to successful immigration reform, 
and a critical component of worksite enforcement is a strong em- 
ployer verification system. The Administration supports mandatory 
participation in an employment eligibility verification system by all 
United States employers. We are pleased that you are holding the 
hearing today to discuss the impact of the expansion of EEVS on 
SSA, employers, and their employees. 

Let me begin with a little background on the current system. In 
1996, Congress enacted the Immigration Reform and Immigrant 
Responsibility Act, which required testing three alternative meth- 
ods of providing an effective, nondiscriminatory employment eligi- 
bility confirmation process. The current EEVS was one of these 
methods. 

Today there are more than 17,000 employers participating in 
EEVS at more than 77,000 worksites. So, far in 2007, we have han- 
dled more than 1.8 million queries, an increase of 96 percent over 
the same period last year. 

Employers participate voluntarily, and they register with DHS to 
use the automated system to verify an employee’s Social Security 
number and work authorization status. The employer submits to 
the system information from the employee Form 1-9. DHS then 
sends this information to SSA to verify for all new employees that 
the Social Security number, name, and date of birth match SSA 
records. 

For individuals alleging U.S. citizenship, SSA will also confirm 
citizenship status, thereby confirming work authorization. For all 
non-citizens, if there is a match with SSA, DHS then determines 
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the current work authorization status. DHS then notifies the em- 
ployer of the result. Ninety-two percent of initial verification que- 
ries are confirmed within seconds. 

Proposals pending in Congress would require all employers in 
the United States to use the EEVS to verify employment eligibility 
and the identity of all new hires. These proposals would phase in 
participation over a period of time. Every year, however, approxi- 
mately 60 million individuals start a new job. Therefore, we would 
expect mandatory participation to have a substantial effect on our 
Agency. 

SSA’s role in EEVS relies upon the information in our Numident 
database, which houses the name, date of birth, and Social Security 
number of more than 441 million individuals. We have great con- 
fidence in the integrity of the Numident, but in any large system 
of records there will be some that require updating or correcting. 

Our current experience with voluntary EEVS shows that for 
every 100 queries submitted to the system, SSA field offices or 
phone representatives are contacted three times. We anticipate 
that in a mandatory system, the percentage of individuals coming 
to us will be higher than in the current voluntary system. 

If Congress enacts a mandatory EEVS, it is crucial that the tools 
and resources be in place to ensure that the system works effi- 
ciently and effectively, and that the proper safeguards are built in 
to guarantee that United States citizens and work-authorized non- 
citizens receive prompt confirmation of their work authorization 
status. 

Again, thank you for inviting me here today. We are grateful for 
your ongoing efforts to ensure the Agency has the funding it needs 
to accomplish its mission. On behalf of SSA, I want to thank you 
for your continuing support for the Agency, for our mission, and for 
our dedicated workforce. 

I will be happy to answer any questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Streckewald follows:] 

Chairman MCNULTY. Thank you. 

Prepared Statement of Frederiek G. Streckewald, Assistant Deputy Com- 
missioner for Program Policy, Office of Disability and Income Security 

Programs, Social Security Administration 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

Thank you for inviting me here today to discuss the Social Security Administra- 
tion’s (SSA’s) role in helping to administer the Department of Homeland Security’s 
(DHS) Employment Eligibility Verification System (EEVS). This system, formerly 
known as the Basic Pilot Program, allows employers to verify the employment eligi- 
bility information provided by newly hired employees. 

Worksite enforcement is key to successful immigration reform, and a critical com- 
ponent of worksite enforcement is a strong employer verification system. The Ad- 
ministration supports — and proposals currently pending before Congress incor- 
porate — mandatory participation in an employment eligibility verification system by 
all United States employers. We are pleased that you are holding this hearing today 
to discuss the impact of the expansion of EEVS on SSA, employers and their em- 
ployees. We are keenly aware of the need to ensure that the system works the way 
it is intended. 

The History of the Current Voluntary System 

The Immigration Reform and Control Act (IRCA) of 1986 required employers for 
the first time to examine worker documents to check the employment eligibility of 
newly hired employees. Ten years later, in 1996, Congress enacted the Illegal Immi- 
gration Reform and Immigrant Responsibility Act (IIRIRA), which required testing 
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three alternative methods of providing an effective, nondiscriminatory employment 
eligibility confirmation process; the current EEVS was one of the three methods. 

The law required the voluntary EEVS to be implemented in a minimum of 5 of 
the 7 States with the highest estimated population of noncitizens not lawfully 
present in the United States. The five states were California, Florida, Illinois, New 
York and Texas. 

In March 1999, Nebraska was added to assist employers in the meatpacking in- 
dustry. Employers in those six states were also allowed to include their work sites 
located in other states. In 2002, Congress extended authorization for the system for 
an additional 2 years. In 2003, Congress again extended the EEVS and expanded 
the voluntary participation to include employers in all 50 States. The system will 
expire in 2008 under current law. 

In December 2004, before the nationwide expansion, there were 2,924 partici- 
pating employers. Today, there are more than 17,000 employers participating in the 
EEVS at more than 77,000 sites, and participation is growing by more than 1,000 
employers every month. As the number of participating employers has grown, so has 
the number of queries we handle. In Fiscal Year (FY) 2005, SSA handled approxi- 
mately 980,000 queries; in FY 2006, we handled over 1,740,000. So far, in FY 2007, 
we have handled more than 1,800,000 queries, an increase of 96 percent over the 
same period last year. 

The Process 

Employers participate voluntarily and register with DHS to use the automated 
system to verify an employee’s SSN and work authorization status. The employer 
inputs information into the system from the Form 1-9, the Employment Eligibility 
Verification Form. DHS then sends this information to SSA to verify for all new em- 
ployees that the Social Security number, name, and date of birth submitted match 
information in SSA records. For individuals alleging United States citizenship, SSA 
will also confirm citizenship status, thereby confirming work authorization. For all 
non-citizens, if there is a match with SSA, DHS then determines the current work 
authorization status. Within three to five seconds, through the system, DHS notifies 
the employer of the result; employment authorized, SSA tentative nonconfirmation, 
DHS verification in progress, or DHS tentative nonconfirmation. 

Ninety-two percent of initial verification queries are confirmed within seconds. If 
SSA cannot confirm that the information matches SSA records or cannot confirm 
United States citizenship, DHS will notify the employer of the SSA tentative non- 
confirmation. The employer must notify the employee of the tentative nonconfirma- 
tion in order to provide the employee the opportunity to contest that finding. If the 
employee contests the tentative nonconfirmation, he or she has eight days to visit 
an SSA office with the required documents to correct the SSA record. The employer 
must re-query the system to verify that the tentative nonconfirmation has been re- 
solved. 

SSA has a good ongoing working relationship with DHS. Together, we continue 
to work to improve upon the operation of the current system — to make it work more 
efficiently and more smoothly for employers and their employees. We have begun 
laying the groundwork to increase our capacity to handle substantially heavier vol- 
umes of verification transactions, as the voluntary program continues to grow. If 
Congress mandates the use of the system, these improvements will facilitate nation- 
wide expansion. 

Mandatory Participation 

There are several proposals now pending in Congress that would require all em- 
ployers in the United States to use the EEVS to verify the employment eli^bility 
and identity of all new hires. The bills we have seen provide for some kind of 
phased-in approach to mandatory participation and require employers operating in 
the Nation’s critical infrastructures to be the first participants. Some proposals also 
require employers to verify the employment eligibility and identity of their entire 
workforce and to periodically re-verify the work authorization status of individuals 
whose temporary work authorization is set to expire. 

As I mentioned earlier, SSA and DHS are already working to lay the groundwork 
for broader employer participation in the current EEVS. Every year, approximately 
60 million individuals start a new job. Therefore, we would expect mandatory par- 
ticipation to have a substantial effect on our Agency. It is vitally important that, 
when Congress makes a decision regarding the implementation of a mandatory pro- 
gram, we have adequate lead-time and resources. With these tools, we can effec- 
tively expand the EEVS and ensure that it works successfully without impinging 
on our ability to handle our other workloads. 
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SSA Records 

SSA matches information submitted by the employer against the information in 
our Numident database, which houses the identifying information, including name, 
date of birth, and SSN of more than 441 million individuals. We have great con- 
fidence in the integrity of the Numident information. In fact, in a December 2006 
report issued to Congress, SSA’s Office of Inspector General (OIG) commended the 
accuracy of Numident information. 

Of course, in any large system of records, there will be records that require updat- 
ing or correcting. For example, the OIG found discrepancies in 4.1 percent of 
Numident records that might lead to tentative nonconfirmations and that 7 percent 
of naturalized citizens had not updated their Numident records to reflect their new 
citizenship status. In the administration of our programs, we update or correct our 
records at the time an individual applies for a replacement card, requests a change 
in the record — a name change, for example — or applies for a Social Security benefit. 
As part of the process to correct our records, we need to verify the identity of the 
individual whose records we are updating and the information we are adding to the 
individual’s records. That is why virtually all of these changes are made during a 
face-to-face interview in our field offices. 

One way we provide individuals the opportunity to review and, if necessary, cor- 
rect their wage records is the annual Social Security Statement that goes to each 
worker 25 years or older. The Statement provides individuals with an annual report 
of wages recorded. In FY 2006, SSA mailed approximately 146 million Statements. 

Our current experience with voluntary EEVS shows that for every 100 queries 
submitted to the System, SSA field offices or phone representatives are contacted 
three times. As the number of participating employers increases, the number of re- 
lated contacts with SSA will also increase. We anticipate that in a mandatory sys- 
tem the percentage of individuals coming to us will be higher than in the current 
voluntary system. 

As you know, the Agency is currently facing substantial challenges in meeting the 
workloads of our core programs. With timely and adequate funding, we will be able 
to meet the demands of a phased-in approach to mandatory participation. We are 
grateful for your ongoing efforts to ensure the Agency has the funding it needs to 
accomplish its missions. 

Conclusion 

At SSA, we have a proven performance record and can and will do what we are 
called upon to do. The Administration supports a strong employer verification sys- 
tem as a critical element of a successful and comprehensive approach to immigra- 
tion reform. As increasing numbers of employers participate in the current vol- 
untary EEVS, and considering the even greater number that will participate if man- 
dated by Congress, it is crucial that the tools and resources be in place to ensure 
that the system works efficiently and effectively and that the proper safeguards are 
built in to guarantee that United States citizens and work authorized noncitizens 
receive prompt confirmation of their work authorization status. 

I want to thank the Chairman and members of the Subcommittee for inviting me 
here today. On behalf of SSA, I want to thank the Subcommittee for its continuing 
support for the Agency, for our mission, and for our dedicated workforce. 

1 will be happy to answer any questions you might have. 

Mr. Schaeffer. 

STATEMENT OF STEVEN L. SCHAEFFER, ASSISTANT INSPECTOR 

GENERAL FOR THE OFFICE OF AUDIT, SOCIAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION OFFICE OF THE INSPECTOR GENERAL 

Mr. SCHAEFFER. Good morning, Chairman McNulty, Mr. John- 
son, and Members of the Subcommittee. It is a pleasure to be here 
today to provide the Social Security Administration’s Office of In- 
spector General’s perspective on Employment Eligibility 
Verification Systems, or EEVS. 

Each agency involved in EEVS has its own contribution to make 
to the system’s success. The SSA OIG’s role is to evaluate the use 
of SSA data within the EEVS process and recommend improve- 
ments with respect to the accuracy and the security of such data. 

SSA’s information constitutes the foundation of EEVS. The pur- 
pose of our evaluations and reviews is to assist SSA in improving 
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the accuracy of the employer wage reporting and reducing SSN 
misuse and identity theft. 

In 2006, the former Chairman of this Subcommittee, Mr. 
McCrery, asked us to conduct several reviews relative to EEVS. 
First, to assess the accuracy of the data used by EEVS, we turned 
to SSA’s Numident file. This file contains relevant information 
about Social Security number holders, including name, date of 
birth, place of birth, and citizenship status, and these data are 
used in the EEVS. 

Although we found SSA’s information to be generally accurate, 
we identified discrepancies in an estimated 18 million, or 4 percent, 
of the Numident records that could result in incorrect feedback to 
employers attempting to determine the employment eligibility of 
their workers. 

This incorrect feedback could lead to both false positives and 
false negatives for employees. In addition, verification problems 
may delay the hiring process and lead to an increase in visits to 
SSA’s field offices. 

In our second review, to assess the functionality of EEVS, we 
gathered information on the experience of employers who had used 
EEVS, as well as those who had used SSA’s Social Security number 
verification service or SSNVS. We found that 100 percent of the 
EEVS users interviewed rated the programs as excellent, very 
good, or good. In addition, at least 98 percent of the users indicated 
that their employers were very likely to continue to use the pro- 
grams. 

About 10 percent of the EEVS users reported that they experi- 
enced minor problems using the two programs. In most of the 
cases, the user reported that SSA and/or DHS staff were able to 
resolve their problems timely. 

We also found, however, that approximately 42 percent of EEVS 
users were not using the program as intended. While the program 
is intended to verify the work authorization of newly hired employ- 
ees within 3 days after they are hired, some employers conducted 
verifications for longstanding employees or individuals who were 
not yet hired. Monitoring appropriate use should be part of any en- 
hanced system. 

In the third review conducted at the Subcommittee’s request, we 
assessed controls over EEVS and SSA’s SSNVS to monitor poten- 
tial abuse by employers, as well as SSA and DHS’s experience to 
date with this monitoring. We found that SSA had established ef- 
fective controls over access and use of sensitive data in its SSNVS 
program, as well as effective controls to detect anomalies in SSNVS 
usage and potential misuse of the program. 

While we found that EEVS did not have the same level of con- 
trols, we reported that DHS officials were meeting with counter- 
parts from SSA and the IRS to discuss potential enhancements to 
EEVS, avenues for greater cooperation, and the potential for adopt- 
ing some of the monitoring and applicant verification activities al- 
ready being performed under SSNVS. 

We are now completing a fourth review where we are assessing 
controls over all of SSA’s employee verification programs as well as 
EEVS. This review will also highlight best practices, and as a part 
of the audit, we will determine whether employers are receiving a 
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consistent reply from all of these services. We expect to issue this 
report in the next few months, and as always, will share a copy 
with the Committee. 

Through reports such as these, our efforts to ensure the reli- 
ability of the data used by EEVS and the functionality and security 
of EEVS helps employers report accurate wages to SSA and mini- 
mize the improper use of SSNs. 

Thank you, and I will be happy to answer any questions. 

Chairman MCNULTY. Thank you, Mr. Schaeffer. 

Mr. Stana. 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD M. STANA, DIRECTOR OF HOME- 
LAND SECURITY AND JUSTICE, GOVERNMENT ACCOUNT- 
ABILITY OFFICE 

Mr. STANA. Thank you. Chairman McNulty, Mr. Johnson, Mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee. I appreciate the opportunity to partici- 
pate in today’s hearing on EEVS. As we and others have reported 
in the past, the opportunity for employment is a key magnet at- 
tracting illegal aliens to the United States. In 1986, Congress 
passed the Immigration Reform and Control Act, which established 
an employment verification process for employers to verify all new 
hired employees’ work eligibility, and a sanctions program for 
fining employers who do not comply with the Act. The availability 
and use of counterfeit documents, and the fraudulent use of valid 
documents belonging to others, have made it difficult for employers 
who want to comply with current employment verification proc- 
esses to ensure that they hire only authorized workers. Counterfeit 
documents have also made it easier for employers who don’t want 
to comply and knowingly hire unauthorized workers to do so with- 
out fear of sanction. 

Over the years, immigration experts have said that the single 
most important step that could be taken to manage lawful immi- 
gration and reduce unlawful migration is to develop an effective 
system for verifying work authorization. DHS and SSA currently 
operate the EEVS program, which is a voluntary automated system 
authorized by the 1996 Immigration Act, for employers to electroni- 
cally check employees’ work eligibility information against informa- 
tion in DHS and SSA databases. Of the 5.9 million employers in 
the U.S., about 17,000 employers are now registered to use the pro- 
gram, and only about half of these are active users. This program 
shows promise to help identify the use of counterfeit documents 
and assist U.S. Immigration and Customs Enforcement in better 
targeting its worksite enforcement efforts, but the following areas 
would need to be addressed before it is expanded to all employers 
and is effectively implemented as envisioned in various immigra- 
tion reform proposals. 

First, program capacity would need to be expanded. DHS esti- 
mated that increasing EEVS capacity could cost it $70 million an- 
nually for program management and $300 million to $400 million 
annually for compliance activities and staff. SSA officials estimated 
that expansion of the EEVS program to 100,000 participants from 
the current 17,000 would cost $5 to $6 million, and noted that the 
cost of a mandatory EEVS would be much higher and driven by in- 
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creased workload of its field office staff who resolve queries that 
SSA cannot immediately confirm. 

Second, data reliability issues would need to be addressed. The 
majority of EEVS queries entered by employers, about 92 percent, 
are confirmed within seconds that the employee is work-authorized. 
About 7 percent of the queries cannot be immediately confirmed by 
SSA, and about 1 percent cannot be immediately confirmed by 
DHS. Resolving these nonconfirmations can take several days, or 
in a few cases even weeks. DHS and SSA are considering options 
for using additional automated checks to immediately confirm work 
authorization, which may be important should EEVS be made 
mandatory for all employers. 

Third, while EEVS may help to reduce document fraud, it cannot 
yet fully address identity fraud issues, for example, when employ- 
ees present borrowed or stolen genuine documents. The current 
EEVS program is piloting a photograph screening tool, whereby an 
employer can more easily identify fraudulent documentation. DHS 
expects to expand the use of this tool to all participating employers 
by September 2007. Although mandatory EEVS and the associated 
use of the photograph screening tool offer some remedy, limiting 
the number of acceptable work authorization documents and mak- 
ing them more secure would help to better address identity fraud 
issues. 

Finally, EEVS is vulnerable to employer fraud, such as entering 
the same identity information to authorize multiple workers. EEVS 
is also vulnerable to employer misuse that adversely affects em- 
ployees, such as employers limiting work assignments or pay while 
employees are undergoing the verification process. Currently there 
is no formal mechanism for sharing compliance data with ICE 
agents. DHS is establishing a new compliance and monitoring pro- 
gram to help reduce employer fraud and misuse by, for example, 
identifying patterns in employer noncompliance with program re- 
quirements. Information suggesting employers’ fraud and misuse of 
the system could be useful in targeting limited worksite enforce- 
ment resources and promoting employer compliance with employ- 
ment laws. 

As an aside, our report last summer on selected countries’ experi- 
ences with foreign worker programs found that while different ap- 
proaches were used, and no country we studied did everything per- 
fectly or effectively, many of the same issues existed in these coun- 
tries as exist here. These include ensuring only that those author- 
ized to work could obtain employment; that employers comply with 
laws governing worksite conditions; that taxes and social insurance 
payments are collected; and that appropriate mechanisms are 
available, including data matching and sharing among agencies, to 
help reduce immigration and labor law violations. 

In closing, both DHS and SSA have taken a number of steps to 
address weaknesses in the current EEVS program, but much more 
needs to be done if this is going to be expanded to all employers. 
This will require a substantial investment in staff and other re- 
sources, at least in the near term, in both agencies. Implementing 
an EEV program that ensures that all individuals working in the 
country are doing so legally, and that undue burdens are not 
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placed on employers or employees, will not be an easy task within 
the timelines suggested in immigration reform proposals. 

This concludes my oral statement, and I would be happy to an- 
swer any questions that Members of the Subcommittee may have. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Stana follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Richard Stana, Director of Homeland Security and 
Justice, Government Accountability Office 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I appreciate the opportunity to be here today to participate in this hearing on 
electronic employment verification. As we and others have reported in the past, the 
opportunity for employment is one of the most powerful magnets attracting unau- 
thorized immigrants to the United States. To help address this issue, in 1986 Con- 
gress passed the Immigration Reform and Control Act (IRCA),i which made it ille- 
gal for individuals and entities to knowingly hire, continue to employ, or recruit or 
refer for a fee unauthorized workers. The act established a two-pronged approach 
for helping to limit the employment of unauthorized workers: (1) an employment 
verification process through which employers verify all newly hired employees’ work 
eligibility and (2) a sanctions program for fining employers who do not comply with 
the act.2 

Following the passage of IRC A, the U.S. Commission on Immigration Reform and 
various immigration experts indicated a number of problems with the implementa- 
tion of immigration policies and concluded that deterring illegal immigration re- 
quires, among other things, strategies that focus on disrupting the ability of illegal 
immigrants to gain employment through a more reliable employment eligibility 
verification process. In particular, the commission report and other studies found 
that the single most important step that could be taken to reduce unlawful migra- 
tion is the development of a more effective system for verifying work authorization. 
In the over 20 years since passage of IRCA, the employment eligibility verification 
process has remained largely unchanged. The House and Senate are considering leg- 
islation to reform immigration laws and strengthen electronic employment 
verification. Some of this legislation includes proposals that would require imple- 
menting a mandatory, functional electronic employment verification program for all 
employers before other immigration-related reforms could be initiated. Currently, 
the U.S. Citizenship and Immigration Services (USCIS) administers, and Social Se- 
curity Administration (SSA) supports, a voluntary electronic employment 
verification program, called the Emplo 3 mient Eligibility Verification (EEV) program. 

My testimony today is an update of our prior work regarding employment 
verification and worksite enforcement. Specifically, I will discuss our observations 
on the current electronic employment verification program and challenges to making 
the program mandatory for all employers. 

In preparing this testimony, we reviewed our past work on employment 
verification and worksite enforcement efforts.® We analyzed updated information 
provided by U.S. Immigration and Customs Enforcement (ICE), USCIS, and SSA of- 
ficials on steps they are taking to address weaknesses identified in our prior work, 
as well as challenges their agencies may face if an electronic employment 
verification program were made mandatory. We examined regulations, guidance, 
and other studies on the employment verification process. We also analyzed a report 
on the results of an independent evaluation of the electronic employment eligibility 
verification program, then known as the Basic Pilot program, conducted by the In- 
stitute for Survey Research at Temple University and Westat in June 2004.4 Fur- 


ipub. L. No. 99-603, 8 U.S.C. § 1324a. 

2 IRCA provided for sanctions against employers who do not follow the employment 
verification (Form 1-9) process. Employers who fail to properly complete, retain, or present for 
inspection a Form 1-9 may face civil or administrative fines ranging from $110 to $1,100 for 
each employee for whom the form was not properly completed, retained, or presented. Employ- 
ers who knowingly hire or continue to employ unauthorized aliens may be fined from $275 to 
$11,000 for each employee, depending on whether the violation is a first or subsequent offense. 
Employers who engage in a pattern or practice of knowingly hiring or continuing to employ un- 
authorized aliens are subject to criminal penalties consisting of fines up to $3,000 per unauthor- 
ized employee and up to 6 months’ imprisonment for the entire pattern or practice. 

®GAO, Immigration Enforcement: Weaknesses Hinder Employment Verification and Worksite 
Enforcement Efforts, GAO— 05-813 (Washington, D.C.: Aug. 31, 2005). 

4 Institute for Survey Research and Westat, Findings of the Basic Pilot Program Evaluation 
(Washington, D.C.: June 2004). 
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thermore, we received updated data on employer use of the current electronic em- 
ployment eligibility verification system. We reviewed these data for accuracy and 
completeness and determined that these data were sufficiently reliable for the pur- 
poses of our review. We conducted the work reflected in this statement from Sep- 
tember 2004 through July 2005 and updated this information in May and June 2007 
in accordance with generally accepted government auditing standards. 

Summary 

A mandatory EEV would necessitate an increased capacity at both USCIS and 
SSA to accommodate the estimated 5.9 million employers in the United States.® As 
of May 2007, about 17,000 employers have re^stered for the EEV program, about 
half of which are active users. USCIS has estimated that a mandatory EEV could 
cost USCIS $70 million annually for program management and $300 million to $400 
million annually for compliance activities and staff, depending on the method for im- 
plementing the program. The costs associated with other programmatic and system 
enhancements are currently unknown. SSA is currently refining its estimates and 
was not yet able to provide estimates for the cost of a mandatory EEV. According 
to SSA officials, the cost of a mandatory EEV would be driven by the field offices’ 
increased workload required to resolve queries that SSA cannot immediately con- 
firm. 

USCIS and SSA are exploring options to reduce delays in the EEV process. Ac- 
cording to USCIS, the majority of EEV queries entered by employers — about 92 per- 
cent — confirm within seconds that the employee is authorized to work. About 7 per- 
cent of the queries cannot be immediately confirmed by SSA, and about 1 percent 
cannot be immediately confirmed by USCIS. With regard to the SSA-issued ten- 
tative nonconfirmations,® USCIS and SSA officials told us that the majority occur 
because employees’ citizenship or other information, such as name changes, is not 
up to date in the SSA database. Resolving some DHS nonconfirmations can take 
several days, or in a few cases even weeks. USCIS and SSA are examining ways 
to improve the system’s ability to use additional automated checks to immediately 
confirm work authorization. 

EEV may help reduce document fraud, but it cannot yet fully address identity 
fraud issues, for example, when employees present borrowed or stolen genuine docu- 
ments. The current EEV program is piloting a photograph screening tool, whereby 
an employer can more easily identify fraudulent documentation. This tool is cur- 
rently being used by over 70 employers, and USCIS expects to expand the use of 
the tool to all participating employers by the end of summer 2007. Although manda- 
tory EEV and the associated use of the photograph screening tool offer some rem- 
edy, further actions, such as limiting the number of acceptable work authorization 
documents and making them more secure, may be required to more fully address 
identity fraud. 

EEV is vulnerable to employer fraud that diminishes its effectiveness and misuse 
that adversely affects employees. ICE officials stated that EEV program data could 
indicate cases in which employers may be fraudulently using the system and there- 
fore would help the agency better target its limited worksite enforcement resources 
toward those employers. EEV is also vulnerable to employer misuse that adversely 
affects employees, such as limiting work assignments or pay while employees are 
undergoing the verification process. USCIS is establishing a new Compliance and 
Monitoring program to help reduce employer fraud and misuse by, for example, 
identifying patterns in employer compliance with program requirements. Informa- 
tion suggesting employers’ fraud or misuse of the system could be useful to other 
DHS components in targeting limited worksite enforcement resources and pro- 
moting employer compliance with employment laws. 

Background 

In 1986, IRCA established the employment verification process based on employ- 
ers’ review of documents presented by employees to prove identity and work eligi- 
bility. On the Form 1-9, employees must attest that they are U.S. citizens, lawfully 


®In 2004, the most recent year for which data are available, there were approximately 5.9 
million firms in the United States. A firm is a business organization consisting of one or more 
domestic establishments in the same state and industry that were specified under common own- 
ership or control. Under EEV, one employer may have multiple worksites that use the system. 
For example, a hotel chain could have multiple individual hotels using EEV. This hotel chain 
would represent one employer using the pilot program. 

®In general, in cases when the EEV system cannot confirm an employee’s work authorization 
status through the initial automatic check, the system issues the employer either an SSA or 
a DHS tentative nonconfirmation of the employee’s work authorization status, which requires 
the employee to resolve any data inaccuracies if he or she is able or chooses to do so. 
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admitted permanent residents, or aliens authorized to work in the United States. 
Employers must then certify that they have reviewed the documents presented by 
their employees to establish identity and work eligibility and that the documents 
appear genuine and relate to the individual presenting them. In making their cer- 
tifications, employers are expected to judge whether the documents presented are 
obviously counterfeit or fraudulent. Employers generally are deemed in compliance 
with IRCA if they have followed the Form 1-9 process in good faith, including when 
an unauthorized alien presents fraudulent documents that appear genuine. Fol- 
lowing the passage of IRCA in 1986, employees could present 29 different docu- 
ments to establish their identity and/or work eligibility. In a 1997 interim rule, the 
former U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS) reduced the number of 
acceptable work eligibility documents from 29 to 27.'^ 

The Illegal Immigration Reform and Immigrant Responsibility Act (IIRIRA)® of 
1996 required the former INS and SSA to operate three voluntary pilot programs 
to test electronic means for employers to verify an employee’s eligibility to work, one 
of which was the Basic Pilot Program.® The Basic Pilot Program was designed to 
test whether pilot verification procedures could improve the existing employment 
verification process by reducing (1) false claims of U.S. citizenship and document 
fraud, (2) discrimination against employees, (3) violations of civil liberties and pri- 
vacy, and (4) the burden on employers to verify employees’ work eligibility. 

In 2007, USCIS renamed the Basic Pilot Program the Employment Eligibility 
Verification (EEV) program. EEV provides participating employers with an elec- 
tronic method to verify their employees’ work eligibility. Employers may participate 
voluntarily in EEV, but are still required to complete Forms 1-9 for all newly hired 
employees in accordance with IRCA. After completing the forms, these employers 
query EE Vs automated system by entering employee information provided on the 
forms, such as name and Social Security number, into the EEV Web site within 3 
working days of the employees’ hire date. The program then electronically matches 
that information against information in SSA’s NUMIDENT database and, for non- 
citizens, DHS databases to determine whether the employee is eligible to work. EEV 
electronically notifies employers whether their employees’ work authorization was 
confirmed. Those queries that the DHS automated check cannot confirm are re- 
ferred to DHS immigration status verifiers, who check employee information against 
information in other DHS databases. The EEV process is shown in figure 1. 


Eight of these documents establish both identity and employment eligibility (e.g., U.S. pass- 
port or permanent resident card); 12 documents establish identity only (e.g., driver’s license); 
and 7 documents establish employment eligibility only (e.g., Social Security card). 

® U.S.C. 1324a(b). IIRIRA was enacted within a larger piece of legislation, the Omnibus Con- 
solidated Appropriations Act, 1997, Pub. L. No. 104-208, 110 Stat. 3009. 

® The other two pilot programs mandated by IIRIRA — the Citizen Attestation Verification Pilot 
Program and the Machine-Readable Document Pilot Program — were discontinued in 2003 due 
to technical difficulties and unintended consequences identified in evaluations of the programs. 
See Institute for Survey Research and Westat, Findings of the Citizen Attestation Verification 
Pilot Program Evaluation (Washington, D.C.: April 2003) and Institute for Survey Research and 
Westat, Findings of the Machine-Readable Document Pilot Program Evaluation (Washington, 
D.C.: May 2003). 
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Figure 1: Electronic Employment Verification Program Verification Process 
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In cases when EEV cannot confirm an employee’s work authorization status either 
through the automatic check or the check by an immigration status verifier, the sys- 
tem issues the employer a tentative nonconfirmation of the employee’s work author- 
ization status. In this case, the employers must notify the affected employees of the 
finding, and the employees have the right to contest their tentative nonconfirma- 
tions by contacting SSA or USCIS to resolve any inaccuracies in their records within 
8 days. During this time, employers may not take any adverse actions against those 
employees, such as limiting their work assignments or pay. After 10 days, employers 
are required to either immediately terminate the employment or notify DHS of the 
continued employment of workers who do not successfully contest the tentative non- 
confirmation and those who the pilot program finds are not work-authorized. 

The EEV program is a part of USCIS’s Systematic Alien Verification for Entitle- 
ments Program, which provides a variety of verification services for federal, state, 
and local government agencies. USCIS estimates that there are more than 150,000 
federal, state, and local agency users that verify immigration status through the 
Systematic Alien Verification for Entitlements Program. SSA also operates various 
verification services. Among these are the Employee Verification Service (EVS) and 
the Web-based SSN Verification Service (SSNVS), which can be used to provide 
verification that employees’ names and Social Security numbers match SSA’s 
records. These services, designed to ensure accurate employer wage reporting, are 
offered free of charge. Employer use is voluntary, and the services are not widely 
used. 

EEV Would Require An Inerease in Capaeity at USCIS and SSA 

Mandatory electronic employment verification would substantially increase the 
number of employers using the EEV system, which would place greater demands 
on USCIS and SSA resources. As of May 2007, about 17,000 employers have reg- 
istered to use the program, 8,863 of which were active users, and USCIS has esti- 


Active users are those employers who have run at least one query in fiscal year 2007. 
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mated that employer registration is expected to greatly increase by the end of fiscal 
year 2007. If participation in the EEV program were made mandatory, the program 
may have to accommodate all of the estimated 5.9 million employers in the United 
States. USCIS officials estimate that to meet a December 2008 implementation 
date, this could require about of 30,000 employers to register with the system per 
day. The mandatory use EEV can affect the capacity of the system because of the 
increased number of employer queries. 

USCIS has estimated that a mandatory EEV could cost USCIS $70 million annu- 
ally for program management and $300 million to $400 million annually for compli- 
ance activities and staff. The costs associated with other programmatic and system 
enhancements are currently unknown. According to USCIS, cost estimates will rise 
if the number of queries rises, although officials noted that the estimates may de- 
pend on the method for implementing a mandatory program. SSA officials told us 
they have estimated that expansion of the EEV program to levels predicted by the 
end of fiscal year 2007 would cost $5 to $6 million, but SSA was not yet able to 
provide us estimates for the cost of a mandatory EEV. According to SSA officials, 
the cost of a mandatory EEV would be driven by the increased workload of its field 
office staff due to resolving SSA tentative nonconfirmations. 

A mandatory EEV would require an increase in the number of USCIS and SSA 
staff to operate the program. For example, USCIS had 13 headquarters staff mem- 
bers in 2005 to run the program and 38 immigration status verifiers available for 
secondary verification. USCIS plans to increase staff levels to 255 to manage a 
mandatory program, which includes increasing the number of immigration status 
verifiers who conduct secondary verifications. USCIS officials expressed concern 
about the difficulty in hiring these staff due to lengthy hiring processes, which may 
include government background checks. In addition, according to SSA officials, a 
mandatory EEV program would require additional staff at SSA field offices to ac- 
commodate an increase in the number of individuals visiting SSA field offices to re- 
solve tentative nonconfirmations. According to SSA officials, the number of new staff 
required would depend on both the legislative requirements for implementing man- 
datory EEV and the effectiveness of efforts USCIS has under way to decrease the 
need for individuals to visit SSA field offices. For this reason, SSA officials told us 
they have not yet estimated how many additional staff they would need for a man- 
datory EEV. 

USCIS and SSA Are Exploring Options to Reduce Delays in the EEV Proc- 
ess 

In prior work, we reported that secondary verifications lengthen the time needed 
to complete the emplo 3 Tnent verification process. The majority of EEV queries en- 
tered by employers — about 92 percent — confirm within seconds that the employee is 
authorized to work. About 7 percent of the queries are not confirmed by the initial 
automated check and result in SSA-issued tentative nonconfirmations, while about 
1 percent result in DHS-issued tentative nonconfirmations. With regard to the SSA- 
issued tentative nonconfirmations, USCIS and SSA officials told us that the major- 
ity occur because employees’ citizenship status or other information, such as name 
changes, is not up to date in the SSA database. SSA does not update records unless 
an individual requests the update in person and submits the required evidence to 
support the change in its records. USCIS officials stated that, for example, when 
aliens become naturalized citizens, their citizenship status is often not updated in 
the SSA database. In addition, individuals who have changed their names for var- 
ious reasons, such as marriage, without notifying SSA in person may also be issued 
an SSA tentative nonconfirmation. According to SSA officials, although SSA in- 
structs individuals to report any changes in name, citizenship, or immigration sta- 
tus, many do not do so. When these individuals’ information is queried through 
EEV, a tentative nonconfirmation would be issued, requiring them to go to an SSA 
field office to show proof of the change and to correct their records in SSA’s data- 
base. 

USCIS and SSA are exploring some options to improve the efficiency of the 
verification process. For example, USCIS is exploring ways to automatically check 


general, in cases when the EEV system cannot confirm an employee’s work authorization 
status through the initial automatic check, the system issues the employer a tentative noncon- 
firmation of the employee’s work authorization status. 

Thirty-eight immigration status verifiers were available for completing secondary 
verifications. According to USCIS, at any one time about 3 to 5 immigration status verifiers 
work to resolve tentative nonconfirmations. The other immigration status verifiers work on 
other verification programs, such as the Systematic Alien Verification for Entitlements Program. 

12 USCIS officials noted that this does not include staff for monitoring and compliance func- 
tions. 
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for naturalized citizens’ work authorization using DHS databases before the EEV 
system issues a tentative nonconfirmation. Furthermore, USCIS is planning to pro- 
vide naturalized citizens with the option, on a voluntary basis, to provide their Alien 
Number or Naturalization Certification Number so that employers can query that 
information through the EEV system before referring the employees to SSA to re- 
solve tentative nonconfirmations. SSA is also coordinating with USCIS to develop 
an automated secondary verification capability, which may reduce the need for em- 
ployers to take additional steps after the employee resolves the SSA tentative non- 
confirmation, USCIS and SSA officials told us that the agencies are planning to 
provide SSA field office staff with access to the EEV system so that field office staff 
can resolve the SSA tentative nonconfirmation directly in the system at the time 
the employee’s record is updated at the field office. According to SSA officials, the 
automated secondary verification capability is tentatively scheduled to be imple- 
mented by October 2007. While these steps may help improve the efficiency of the 
verification process, including eliminating some SSA tentative nonconfirmations, 
they will not entirely eliminate the need for some individuals to visit SSA field of- 
fices to update records when individuals’ status or other information changes. 

USCIS and SSA officials noted that because the current EEV program is vol- 
untary, the percentage of individuals who are referred to SSA field offices to resolve 
tentative nonconfirmations may not accurately indicate the number of individuals 
who would be required to do so under a mandatory program. SSA and USCIS offi- 
cials expressed concern about the effect on SSA field offices’ workload of the number 
of individuals who would be required to physically visit a field office if EEV were 
made mandatory. 

May Help Reduce Employee Document Fraud, but Cannot Yet Fully Ad- 
dress Identity Fraud Issues 

In our prior work, we reported that EEV enhances the ability of participating em- 
ployers to reliably verify their employees’ work eligibility and assists participating 
employers with identification of false documents used to obtain employment.'^® If 
newly hired employees present false information, EEV would not confirm the em- 
ployees’ work eligibility because their information, such as a false name or social 
security number, would not match SSA and DHS database information. However, 
the current EEV program is limited in its ability to help employers detect identity 
fraud, such as cases in which an individual presents borrowed or stolen genuine doc- 
uments. 

USCIS has taken steps to reduce fraud associated with the use of documents con- 
taining valid information on which another photograph has been substituted for the 
document’s original photograph. In March 2007, USCIS began piloting a photograph 
screening tool as an addition to the current EEV system. According to USCIS offi- 
cials, the photograph screening tool is intended to allow an employer to verify the 
authenticity of a Lawful Permanent Resident card (green card) or Employment Au- 
thorization Document that contain photographs of the document holder by com- 
paring individuals’ photographs on the documents presented during the 1-9 process 
to those maintained in DHS databases. As of May 2007, about 70 employers have 
been participating during the pilot phase of the photograph screening tool, and EEV 
has processed about 400 queries through the tool. USCIS expects to expand the pro- 
gram to all employers participating in EEV by the end of summer 2007. 

The use of the photograph screening tool is currently limited because newly hired 
citizens and noncitizens presenting forms of documentation other than green cards 
or Employment Authorization Documents to verify work eligibility are not subject 
to the tool. Expansion of the pilot photograph screening tool would require incor- 
porating other forms of documentation with related databases. In addition, efforts 
to expand the tool are still in the initial planning stages. For example, according 
to USCIS officials, USCIS and the Department of State have begun exploring ways 
to include visa and U.S. passport documents in the tool, but these agencies have 
not yet reached agreement regarding the use of these documents. USCIS is also ex- 
ploring a possible pilot program with state Departments of Motor Vehicles. 

In prior work we reported that although not specifically or comprehensively quan- 
tifiable, the prevalence of identity fraud seemed to be increasing, a development 
that may affect employers’ ability to reliably verify employment eligibility in a man- 
datory EEV program. The large number and variety of acceptable work authoriza- 


According to USCIS, providing these data to employers would be voluntary to help ensure 
that naturalized citizens are not subject to discrimination. 

Currently, once an individual resolves the reason for the SSA tentative nonconfirmation, the 
employer must then re-query the EEV system in order to finalize the verification. 
“GAO-05-813. 
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tion documents — 27 under the current employment verification process — along with 
inherent vulnerabilities to counterfeiting of some of these documents, may com- 
plicate efforts to address identity fraud. Although mandatory EEV and the associ- 
ated use of the photograph screening tool offers some remedy, further actions, such 
as reducing the number of acceptable work eligibility documents and making them 
more secure, may be required to more fully address identity fraud. 

Most Employers Complied with EEV Procedures, the Program Is Vulner- 
ahle to Employer Fraud That Diminishes Its Effectiveness and Misuse 
That Adversely Affects Employees 

While Most Employers Complied with EEV Procedures, the Program Is Vulner- 
able to Employer Fraud That Diminishes Its Effectiveness and Misuse That Ad- 
versely Affects Employees. 

EEV is vulnerable to acts of employer fraud, such as entering the same identity 
information to authorize multiple workers. Although ICE has no direct role in moni- 
toring employer use of EEV and does not have direct access to program information, 
which is maintained by USCIS, ICE officials told us that program data could indi- 
cate cases in which employers may be fraudulently using the system and therefore 
would help the agency better target its limited worksite enforcement resources to- 
ward those employers. ICE officials noted that, in a few cases, they have requested 
and received EEV data from USCIS on specific employers who participate in the 
program and are under ICE investigation. USCIS is planning to use its newly cre- 
ated Compliance and Monitoring program to refer information on employers who 
may be fraudulently using the EEV system, although USCIS and ICE are still de- 
termining what information is appropriate to share. 

Employees queried through EEV may be adversely affected if employers violate 
program obligations designed to protect the employees, by taking actions such as 
limiting work assignments or pay while employees are undergoing the verification 
process. The 2004 Temple University Institute for Survey Research and Westat 
evaluation of EEV concluded that the majority of employers surveyed appeared to 
be in compliance with EEV procedures. However, the evaluation and our prior re- 
view found evidence of some noncompliance with these procedures. In 2005, we re- 
ported that EEV provided a variety of reports that could help USCIS determine 
whether employers followed program requirements, but that tlSCIS lacked suffi- 
cient staff to do so. Since then, USCIS has added staff to its verification office and 
created a Compliance and Monitoring program to review employers’ use of the EEV 
system. However, while USCIS has hired directors for these functions, the program 
is not yet fully staffed. According to USCIS officials, USCIS is still in the process 
of determining how this program will carry out compliance and monitoring func- 
tions, but its activities may include sampling employer usage data for evidence of 
noncompliant practices, such as identifying employers who do not appear to refer 
employees contesting tentative nonconfirmations to SSA or USCIS. USCIS estimates 
that the Compliance and Monitoring program will be sufficiently staffed to begin 
identifying employer noncompliance by late summer 2007. 

USCIS’s newly created Compliance and Monitoring program could help ICE better 
target its worksite enforcement efforts by indicating cases of employers’ egregious 
misuse of the system. Currently, there is no formal mechanism for sharing compli- 
ance data between USCIS and ICE. ICE officials noted that proactive reduction of 
illegal employment through the use of functional, mandatory EEV may help reduce 
the need for and better focus worksite enforcement efforts. Moreover, these officials 
told us that mandatory use of an automated system like EEV could limit the ability 
of employers who knowingly hired unauthorized workers to claim that the workers 
presented false documents to obtain employment, which could assist ICE agents in 
proving employer violations of IRCA. 

Concluding Observations 

Although efforts to reduce the employment of unauthorized workers in the United 
States necessitate a strong emplo 3 mient eligibility verification process and a credible 
worksite enforcement program and other immigration reforms may be dependent on 
it, a number of challenges face its successful implementation. The EEV program 
shows promise for enhancing the employment verification process and reducing doc- 
ument fraud if implemented on a much larger scale, and USCIS and SSA have un- 
dertaken a number of steps to address many of the weaknesses we identified in the 
EEV program. USCIS has also spent the last several years planning for an ex- 
panded or mandatory program, and has made progress in several areas, but it is 
unclear at this time the extent to which USCIC’s efforts will be successful under 
mandatory EEV. It is clear, however, that a mandatory EEV system will require a 
substantial investment in staff and other resources, at least in the near term, in 
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both agencies. There are also issues, such as identity fraud and intentional misuse, 
that will remain a challenge to the system. Implementing an EEV system to ensure 
that all individuals working in this country are doing so legally and that undue bur- 
dens are not placed on employers or employees will not be an easy task within the 
timelines suggested in reform proposals. 

This concludes my prepared statement. I would he pleased to answer any ques- 
tions you and the subcommittee members may have. 


Chairman MCNULTY. We thank all of the witnesses for their 
testimony. Let me just begin by generally framing the issue, and 
then we will go to some of my colleagues for questions. 

This Committee has been working for some time, and as a mat- 
ter of fact for some years, on the whole issue of the backlog in the 
disability claims and so on, and all of the problems related to that. 
And the situation as it exists right now I believe is a national em- 
barrassment. When people are legitimately entitled to a govern- 
ment benefit and come to the government to apply for that benefit, 
and are told, you have to wait a year and a half or two years just 
to get an answer, I think that is a disgrace. 

So we are working on that as a separate issue, and we made 
some progress in the budget resolution this year, and we hope to 
have some results during the appropriations process. 

With that as a backdrop, when I look at this issue I see a mas- 
sive new undertaking here that is going to cost an awful lot of 
money and require an awful lot of additional backup. I just want 
to elicit from you your views as to how effective you think we can 
be in a reasonable timeframe in setting up such a new system. 

Now, Mr. Schaeffer, you mentioned additional visits to field of- 
fices. If we were to expand this program to the estimated 60 mil- 
lion new hires this year, how many additional field office visits do 
you think that would entail? 

Mr. SCHAEFFER. I would hesitate to put an exact number, but 
it would be a substantial increase on the visits that are now taking 
place, and without increased staff, would obviously lead to the dis- 
ability backlog problem probably being exacerbated as opposed to 
being addressed timely. 

Chairman MCNULTY. Based upon how past Administrations 
and Congresses have addressed the backlog issue, how confident 
are you that the resources would be there? 

Mr. SCHAEFFER. I would refer to Mr. Streckewald to answer 
that question. 

Chairman MCNULTY. That is fine. 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. I really can’t hazard a guess, but our posi- 
tion is that we can do whatever Congress asks us. We always have, 
but need to be funded for it. This, as you said, Mr. Chairman, is 
a huge new workload for us if we go to mandatory EEVS. I think 
the estimate of 2 or 3,000 more work years, more people, hundreds 
of millions of dollars of more money each year, is in the ballpark. 

We need time to hire, equip and train new people so that they 
can do this. We don’t know if we would expand our field offices. We 
would probably try to fit them into the existing field offices and 
tele-service centers. Our position is we hope Congress does see the 
need to fund us for this workload so that it doesn’t disrupt our 
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other critical workloads. As you mentioned, one of them is a top 
priority — the disability hearings. 

Chairman MCNULTY. Could you be any more specific with re- 
gard to the additional number of work years that would be in- 
volved? 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. We are still working on our final figures. 
We are looking at a couple of key elements that get us to that fig- 
ure. One critical element is the fallout rate. Right now, for every 
100 queries, we have three contacts to the field office or the tele- 
service centers. 

So, we are trying to use these key elements as a base and think 
through what a mandatory system would look like instead of a vol- 
untary system because our assumption is that companies that vol- 
unteer for EEVS probably have fewer people trying to pass off as 
legal workers. 

So, we have roughly, in our estimates for mandatory EEVS that 
we are working on now, doubled the full-out rate. So, we figured 
it may be as high as 6 percent fallout rate. That fallout rate means 
that 6 percent of, let’s say, 60 million new hires per year will be 
3.6 million extra visits or phone calls to our field offices. 

Each one of those takes 15 to 20 minutes to resolve, and most 
of them will be resolved, as my colleague said, in probably just a 
short period of time. Some of them may take a little longer if we 
have to go through some additional verification processes. 

That is the business process that we already are set up to do. It 
would just greatly increase the volume of that business process. 
That is why the funding is so critical. 

Chairman MCNULTY. As we move along further in this process 
and you do your additional analysis, can you give us more specific 
information? 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. I would be glad to do that, and work with 
the Committee to do that. 

Chairman MCNULTY. Great. 

Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to follow up on that, Mr. Streckewald. Why do you 
need more money and employees if it is all computerized? Theoreti- 
cally, according to the way I am told it operates, you punch a but- 
ton and a guy gets an instant response. You just said that. 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. Now, 92 percent of the time, you are right. 
Employers get an instant response. What we are looking at is the 
ones that don’t have an instant response, the ones that don’t match 
our records. It is about 7 percent for our records, I think 1 percent 
for DHS records. 

So, if you look at 7 percent, out of that, some people would never 
contact SSA because they are illegal workers. A lot of them are 
legal workers, are citizens, where their records just don’t match our 
records. So, they come into our offices. They show us the proofs 
that they need to show. We change our records to make sure that 
they are up to date and then they fit what the employer has. Then 
employees are authorized to work, and life goes on. 

There is a lot of work, depending on the volume, if we go to a 
mandatory EEVS. 
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Mr. JOHNSON. How do you report the ones that don’t check out? 
Do you report them to 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. The ones that come through the system 
and are verified? 

Mr. JOHNSON. That aren’t verified. 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. Well, we do have a system for reporting 
those, and we are working on a system that allows us to report 
back to the employer to tell them the status of the resolution of the 
mis-match. So, we are building that system so that the employers 
will know and we will know and DHS will know how many cases 
we get and what the resolution of each case is. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Thank you. It is amazing to me that MasterCard 
and Visa can do it instantly all over the world, and you can’t do 
it here. 

Mr. Stana, Mr. Rotenberg, a witness on our next panel, tells us 
last month the Department of Homeland Security lost the employ- 
ment records of 100,000 Eederal employees containing names. So- 
cial Security numbers, dates of birth, and bank account informa- 
tion. 

At a time when we are considering a massive expansion of the 
collection of personal information by DHS, how can we be sure that 
DHS can adequately safeguard workers’ personal information? 

Mr. STANA. Well, let me say right up front that GAO has not 
done a stress test, a privacy test, or we haven’t done any penetra- 
tion testing of the system. We have spoken with DHS about their 
system, and they capture this sensitive information on an Oracle 
database. They have done privacy testing, and they are of the opin- 
ion that they can safeguard the records. They have done the pri- 
vacy checks in accordance with law. 

Now, having said that, any time you collect data on hundreds of 
thousands or millions of people, there is always the chance that 
something may go awry. By the way, the 100,000 example you 
used, I believe, was a TSA laptop. This is a little bit different. This 
is a mainframe application, mainly. 

Now, we have watched — as Members of the Subcommittee may 
have — watched USCIS test the EEVS system using a phony name 
to see what happens. The EEVS system is password protected, and 
it does have the certain kinds of protections that you would expect 
to see in remote applications. 

So, I guess it would remain to be seen exactly how safe it is. 
They do need to keep information in these databases because they 
do want to do pattern testing over time. So, another issue is how 
long do they keep the information? and DHS hasn’t really resolved 
that yet, either. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Well, thank you. According to what I under- 
stand, less than 1 percent of the employers are participating in 
that program now. On page 8 of your testimony, you say that ac- 
cording to DHS, in order to begin implementation for all employers 
beginning in December 2008, you need 30,000 — or 30,000 employ- 
ers would be required to register with the system per day. 

With that, substantial investment will be needed in staffs, sys- 
tems, resources. Can you assure the Congress that such an enor- 
mous data collection processing system can be established? 
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Mr. STANA. If you ask them to put something in place, some- 
thing will be in place. Something is in place right now, and it has 
17,000 registrants, and 8800 consistent users. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Is the “something” going to work? Is that system 
going to work? 

Mr. STANA. They are trying to expand EEVS to about 6 million 
businesses. It is a very hard thing to do. If I could just put it into 
perspective, everyone on the dais is working on a two-year term, 
and there are approximately 18 months left in your term. 

So, if you figure it that way, by the end of your term of office 
for this term — whether you go on to the next term is another 
thing — DHS has to hire 255 program staff, 1800 monitoring staff, 
procure office space, develop operating procedures, inform employ- 
ers how to work the system, support worksite enforcement areas, 
register approximately 30,000 businesses per day starting now. The 
longer you wait 

Mr. JOHNSON. Well, how did you get those figures? You said 
GAO hasn’t even looked at it yet. 

Mr. STANA. Oh, no. We looked at the program. We did not look 
at the stress testing on the computer system. These are all things 
that would have to be done so that by December 2008, it is ready 
to service 5.9 million employers. 

Now, there are ways to manage that. You can phase it in, or you 
could enroll certain industries first, perhaps those involving critical 
infrastructure. That is what it would take. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I am over my time. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman MCNULTY. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Levin may inquire. 

Mr. LEVIN. So, what would be the cost of what you just read? 

Mr. STANA. What USCIS estimated for the first year of oper- 
ation, I believe, was $70 million in management costs and about 
$300 to $400 million for compliance and investigative staff. That 
doesn’t include computer upgrades that would be necessary. It 
doesn’t include ICE investigators that follow up on any leads of em- 
ployer abuse of employees or misuse. It is going to be substantial. 

Now, having said that, any immigration expert would probably 
tell you that of the handful of things that are must-haves in an im- 
migration reform proposal, this would be one of them. So, it is 
probably more a question of what type of a verification program 
you have, not whether you would have one. 

Mr. LEVIN. I think the Senate is going to be acting. They may 
act this week. And the odds seem to be that they are going to pass 
a bill. And so the odds are that we are going to need to address 
this in the House. And so we need to begin to prepare for the possi- 
bility, if not the probability. 

To pick up what the Chairman said, who is doing the hard work 
of itemizing the costs of this? Who is doing that? 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. In Social Security, we have a budget shop 
that works with the systems people and the pro^ams people, and 
our field office people, everybody that has a role in this. They have 
a process they go through for any new workload. They try to budg- 
et it and figure what the total cost would be. They are just now 
revising those figures, so we don’t have them here today. We will 
be happy to, again, submit them when they are available. 
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Mr. LEVIN. When is that going to be? 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. When is that going to be? 

Mr. LEVIN. More or less? 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. More or less, it should be shortly. I don’t 
know exactly when, but in the next few weeks or shorter, I would 
guess. 

Mr. LEVIN. No. I think if it is a few weeks, it will be before we 
pass the bill. 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. What has been very helpful to us in get- 
ting ready for this has been the expansion of the system that DHS 
and SSA have partnered in. DHS is registering more employers 
onto the system, which means we both have to build greater capac- 
ity, and we have to make sure our business processes are sound, 
and we have to move forward on building additional functionality 
into the system. 

So, that is in essence preparing us for great expansion, just by 
preparing for moderate expansion. 

Mr. LEVIN. Yes, but there is a cost to that, too. Right? 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. Yes, there is. We have a reimbursable 
agreement that we have developed between DHS and SSA that is 
not yet signed, but at this point I think it is with the lawyers from 
each agency, looking to make sure everything is right from their 
agency’s perspective. 

Mr. LEVIN. And it has a cost estimate? 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. It has a cost estimate in there for this 
year. It is based upon 

Mr. LEVIN. When you say for this year, you mean 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. 2007. 

Mr. LEVIN. This fiscal year? 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. Right. 

Mr. LEVIN. And who is making the projection for next fiscal 
year? 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. Well, that is the budget shop that I was 
talking about a little bit earlier. They are waiting to see what the 
exact elements of a bill will be, and then they will plug in those 
provisions and do the math and come up with an estimate. 

Mr. LEVIN. So, you would expect that there will be available to 
the Congress within the next short period a detailed itemization of 
what this would cost, assuming there is complete coverage. What 
kind of timeline is being assumed, and which bill? 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. Eor getting it implemented, from our per- 
spective? I think the timeline — the ramp-up approach — that is in 
the current bill is probably sufficient for us. It kind of starts slowly, 
then builds up. 

Mr. LEVIN. When you say the current bill, you mean? 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. The Senate bill. 

Mr. LEVIN. The Senate bill. 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. It starts over a several-year period, starts 
with critical infrastructure, moves to new hires, and then moves to 
everybody, your whole payroll. So, that allows us — as long as we 
get the money early in the fiscal year — it allows us to hire, train, 
and equip new employees to deal with the increased business and 
increased workload. 
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As that ramps up, so will our efforts to hire, train, and equip 
new employees. So, we think that that is very doable with the ap- 
propriate funding at the beginning of each year. 

Mr. LEVIN. The appropriate funding is going to be major, is it 
not? 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. Well, as I mentioned, in the neighborhood, 
if you will, without giving any specific fibres yet because they are 
not done with our estimates, it could be in the peak years as much 
as 2 to 3,000 work years or, as I say, people, extra people, new 
hires, and up to $300 million a year during the peak years. So, that 
is significant for us. 

Mr. LEVIN. Two to 3,000? That is included in the figure you 
gave? 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. Yes. I tried to convert it to millions of dol- 
lars. Basically — the major cost of that is people. 

Mr. LEVIN. As I close, Mr. Chairman, I think that underlines 
the need for this Congress and the Administration to face up to the 
additional costs, because we do not want it to deter the effort to 
get hold of the disability issue. You are going to be very blunt and 
direct about what is needed, right? 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. We are going to have our estimates short- 
ly, and I will make sure that everybody is aware of them. 

Mr. LEVIN. Thank you. 

Chairman MCNULTY. Mr. Streckewald, what about the old esti- 
mate I saw here of the agency estimating that it would cost ap- 
proximately $10 billion to issue these new cards? 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. That estimate 

Chairman MCNULTY. That estimate is in the budget of Social 
Security. 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. Yes. We were talking about a different 
process here. If we are talking about issuing new cards — I think 
the $10 billion was reference to new cards 

Chairman MCNULTY. Right. 

Mr. STRECKEWALD [continuing]. What we had been talking 
about was the fallout from the employer verification system. If we 
go to issuing new cards to all new workers of all people in the 
United States over 14 years of age. Yes, that figure is still approxi- 
mately right. If you did it over 2 years or 5 years, it is going to 
take about $10 billion to issue new cards to most of the people in 
the United States. I don’t think it is much different today. It might 
be a little higher today than when that was estimated a year ago. 

Chairman MCNULTY. And I would again state for the record 
that is more than the entire SSA operating budget right now. 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. That is right. 

Chairman MCNULTY. Mr. Lewis may inquire. 

Mr. LEWIS. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just want to go back to the privacy issue just for a minute here. 
Mr. Schaeffer, your office supports data sharing and disclosure re- 
strictions between the Social Security Administration and the De- 
partment of Homeland Security. At the same time, I am sure you 
would agree that the importance of protecting the privacy of tax- 
payers is important. 

So, what information should be shared with the Department of 
Homeland Security? 
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Mr. SCHAEFFER. Well, currently there is a limit on the infor- 
mation that we can share because of IRS rules and regulations. 
Some of the information that may be useful to share if you really 
want to get a handle on people working in the country illegally 
would be to focus on the employers that consistently have a large 
number of items going into the earnings suspense file, which 
means that the name and the Social Security number could not 
match up within SSA’s records to a legitimate number holder; and 
then have the appropriate enforcement action take place. 

It is really difficult to try to go after the individuals because you 
are really talking about millions of items that are going into the 
ESF. So, the number of employers are much more finite, and that 
is where it starts with. These employers are giving individuals a 
job where their name and Social Security number do not match up 
to SSA’s records. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Stana, would you like to comment? 

Mr. STANA. You know, I would be a little cautious about sharing 
a lot of data quickly with DHS if I were in SSA’s shoes. The rea- 
sons are that, first, we haven’t had the full certification testing of 
the databases, and we’d just want to make sure that they are in 
good shape security- wise. 

Second, the data that has been available to DHS in the past, 
hasn’t been used. So, why would you want to release a lot of infor- 
mation that they are not likely to use? Certainly SSA would want 
to, on a case by case basis, at least, start out and to DHS say, what 
is most useful to you, how can we help you, and let’s limit it to that 
initially. 

Once, DHS ramps up its compliance units, maybe there will be 
opportunities for more broadly sharing information. I think the 
kind of information that would be most useful to them, knowing 
how their worksite and employer/employee compliance efforts work, 
the kind of information that would be most useful would be infor- 
mation dealing with Social Security numbers over time that keep 
being used again and again by workers or employers. 

Information about patterns over 10 years of noncompliance might 
be in the earnings suspense file, maybe in other documents or 
databases. I would be very carefully initially about opening it up 
wholesale until we really had a better sense of what is useful. 

Mr. LEWIS. Very good. Thank you. 

Chairman MCNULTY. Thank you. 

Mr. Becerra may inquire. 

Mr. BECERRA. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you to all of 
you for your testimony. And Mr. Chairman, thank you for this 
timely hearing. I think it is important for us to move on this as 
quickly as we can in the event there is comprehensive immigration 
reform. 

Gentlemen, let me ask a question, and first focus on the cost of 
the current EEVS system. I suspect I should probably first ask Mr. 
Streckewald this: How much did the EEVS system cost the SSA to 
administer or to conduct last year, in 2006? 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. It cost us $891,000. 

Mr. BECERRA. Under an agreement you have with DHS, Home- 
land Security, you are to be reimbursed for those costs of doing 
those inquiries? 
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Mr. STRECKEWALD. Yes. 

Mr. BECERRA. Have you yet been reimbursed? 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. No. Not for that money. 

Mr. BECERRA. Are you expecting to be reimbursed? 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. We hope to be reimbursed. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. I assume our lawyers are still working to 
resolve it, but that is almost a million dollars. That is a lot of 
money. Actually, it is a million if you count a little bit of money 
left over from 2005 that they weren’t able to pay us. So, approxi- 
mately a million dollars, and to us every million counts. So, we do 
hope to get that money reimbursed. 

Mr. BECERRA. You mentioned a scary word, lawyers. Is there 
a reason why a Federal Government agency, SSA, is having to em- 
ploy its lawyers to talk to another Federal Government agency, the 
Department of Homeland Security, when it has an agreement, a 
document, that says that it is to be reimbursed? 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. I can’t speak to that. I know that DHS felt 
that it didn’t get the funding in order to be able to reimburse us, 
and we said, well, we are doing work here. So there has been a 
friendly, so far, exchange of arguments. I hope that it does get re- 
solved where we are reimbursed for the money. I don’t disagree 
with the point you are making. 

Mr. BECERRA. Mr. Chairman, we may want to inquire of DHS 
when we have that opportunity. 

My understanding is, and you can correct me, Mr. Streckewald, 
if I am wrong, but that for every million dollars, you could conduct 
some 565 additional disability hearings to help reduce that backlog 
of over 1.3 million cases of Americans waiting to have their dis- 
ability claim processed through SSA. 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. That is true. 

Mr. BECERRA. So for every million dollars that DHS doesn’t re- 
imburse you, under which they have an agreement to do so, then 
you have to either cut back on services or allow those individuals 
to wait even longer as they wait for their hearing to determine if 
they should be receiving disability benefits. 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. You are right. 

Mr. BECERRA. How much have you spent so far to date doing 
the inquiries that are required under the EEVS system, the em- 
ployment verification system, for DHS? 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. This year? 

Mr. BECERRA. Yes. 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. We have had 1.8 million inquiries, or que- 
ries. So, what we are doing is setting up a reimbursable agreement 
for the rest of the year because this was 

Mr. BECERRA. If you could try to just give me the answer. I 
apologize. It is just that I am going to run out of time. How much 
do you estimate you have spent to date conducting EEVS services 
for DHS? 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. Well, I think it would be in the neighbor- 
hood of $2 million that SSA has not been reimbursed because last 
year it was nearly a million. This year, so far, we are about the 
pace of last year. So, approximately $2 million. We could probably 
submit the exact number for the record. [INSERT] 
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Mr. BECERRA. Could you do that? My understanding from some 
of the information we received from Committee staff was that it 
was now exceeding $5 million. 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. $5.9 million is the amount for all of FY 
2007. We have a reimbursable agreement that we are working on 
with DHS. They say they are going to sign it and that they have 
the money this year. So, for FY 2007, it is about $5.9 million, and 
that would cover us. 

Mr. BECERRA. I see. So, that is the projection for the entire 
year 2007? 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. Yes. Yes. 

Mr. BECERRA. Maybe we can help because I think it is out- 
rageous that you are conducting a service that is outside the core 
mission of your work for an agency under which you have an agree- 
ment to do this, which is essential work, yet you are having to 
underfund your programs that are helping lots of Americans who 
are in desperate need in some cases of this assistance. 

So, perhaps, Mr. Chairman, we can try to lend a hand to SSA 
to try to get reimbursed for the monies it is due for the work that 
it is done. 

Let me ask a question with regard to error rates. I know this has 
always been an issue with regard to the SSA and the Social Secu- 
rity card because the Social Security number was never meant to 
be a data-confirming number other than for purposes of Social Se- 
curity benefits. 

Tell me when I am wrong. I understand from an inspector gen- 
eral report that was done back in December 2006 — and Mr. Schaef- 
fer, please tell me if I am incorrect on this — I understand that 
there are about 17.8 million employees who are erroneously cat- 
egorized as nonconfirmed in these checks that are done simply as 
a result of discrepancies that are related to their name, birth date, 
or citizenship status. 

So, if someone gets married, the current file doesn’t reflect that 
that individual has changed his or her her name as a result of mar- 
riage. There are 17.8 million employees who don’t check out. That 
is about 4. 1 percent. 

Mr. SCHAEFFER. That is basically correct. I wouldn’t say they 
are all employees. That is of the active Social Security numbers in 
SSA’s database, which theoretically they all could be employees, 
but they all may not be employees. 

Mr. BECERRA. Thank you for that correction. There are approxi- 
mately about 5 million new hires per month in this country, more 
or less? 

Mr. SCHAEFFER. Right. 

Mr. BECERRA. So, if you take that 4 percent error rate and 
apply it to the 5 million or so new hires that occur every year, and 
you are talking about somewhere close to — or over 200,000 Ameri- 
cans on a monthly basis, about 2.5 million people on a yearly basis, 
who could, based on discrepancies, be misidentified as not eligible 
to work using the current Social Security database with its current 
list of errors. Have I said anything wrong here? 

Mr. SCHAEFFER. No. That is theoretically possible. One would 
hope that things would get better over time. 
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Mr. BECERRA. And, of course the error rate is higher, my un- 
derstanding is, for foreign-born U.S. citizens. So, if you happen to 
be born in another country but you have citizenship by birthright, 
by your parentage, or for individuals who have come to this country 
and have since become citizens, the error rates are even higher for 
them. 

Mr. SCHAEFFER. That is correct. 

Mr. BECERRA. Mr. Streckewald, you wanted to say something? 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. Yes. I don’t disagree with your figures. I 
would maybe just clarify by saying that it is tentative nonconfirma- 
tion. You are right, they are going to be told tentatively it looks 
like you don’t have authorization to work. They come in to us, we 
straighten it out, and then they are authorized to work. 

So, it is not pleasant to have to do that, but it gets updated and 
they get to work. 

Mr. BECERRA. Mr. Chairman, I know my time has expired so 
I won’t ask any more questions other than to just make the fol- 
lowing point. My understanding is that your field offices serve 
some 42 million visitors a year. You have lost — Social Security Ad- 
ministration has lost — some 2,400 positions in the past 19 months, 
and you are at your lowest staffing level now that you have been 
since the 1970s. 

Your processing time in most cases in most offices takes over 900 
days. You requested a budget of President Bush totaling $10.4 bil- 
lion. The President’s budget allotted Social Security Administration 
$9.6 million. That is an $800 million loss right there. 

With all of these tasks that are placed upon you and with the 
burdens fiscally that you have, Mr. Chairman, I think it becomes 
very obvious that we have to really examine this and try to help 
make sure that SSA not only gets reimbursed from DHS for money 
that it is due, but also that we get the resources to the agency to 
make sure that if we do move forward on immigration reform, they 
are able to do this, and not at the expense of Social Security appli- 
cants for disability benefits or Social Security benefits. 

Thank you. 

Chairman MCNULTY. Mr. Ryan may inquire. 

Mr. RYAN. Thank you. First of all, Mr. Chairman, I want to 
thank you for having this hearing. Very good timing on this. We 
need to do this. 

As I look at this and I see this immigration bill most likely pass- 
ing the Senate, it seems, and probably next week, is what we hear, 
and then coming our way, we really have to get our hands around 
this. I think most Members of Congress believe we need com- 
prehensive immigration reform. 

Then when you look at comprehensive immigration reform, most 
people conclude a central premise of that is an airtight worker 
verification system. So, we all kind of agree that that is necessary. 

Then when we look at this system, the word fiasco comes to my 
mind, to be honest with you. I guess here is the couple questions 
I want to ask. Number one, do you really believe we could get this 
thing up and running in 18 months and have a minuscule error 
rate? Do you really believe that? 
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Mr. STRECKEWALD. From Social Security’s perspective, I think 
we will. Again, the funding is critical, but we have risen to chal- 
lenges that we have been faced with. We will get it done. 

I can’t speak to what the error rate will be, but right now it is 
at about three contacts for every hundred queries. We would like 
to get that down, but it is unknown in the future what that will 
be if all employees must go through the system. We can get it done 
with the proper funding. 

Mr. RYAN. Then what pieces of personal information does Home- 
land Security think they are going to need at the end of the day 
to make this work? 

Mr. STANA. First, if I might address the question this way. 

Mr. RYAN. Sure. I would appreciate that. 

Mr. STANA. To say the least, this is going to be a tremendous 
challenge. You are talking about signing up 30,000 employers per 
day from now until December 2008. What if employers wait until 
fall 2008 to enroll? Then there’s the need to hire staff. Do back- 
ground checks. Get office space. Procure new computer equipment. 
You never say never, and something will probably be available in 
December 2008. Is it going to be something that 5.9 million em- 
ployers can use? It is going to be a challenge for DHS. 

Now, your other question was dealing with the 

Mr. RYAN. The pieces of information, all the pieces you think 
they need. 

Mr. STANA. The information that goes to Social Security for 
EEVS, I believe, are name. Social Security number, and date of 
birth. That is what goes, and it is checked against the Numident 
database. The information for checking against DHS databases in- 
clude the name and the A number, alien number, or the employ- 
ment authorization number. That is the extent of the information 
used. They get either a confirm or nonconfirm. 

Mr. RYAN. The goal of the system is twofold. Right? You are who 
you say you are, and you are eligible to work in this country. 

Mr. STANA. Also you are work-authorized. 

Mr. RYAN. Right? 

Mr. STANA. Yes. 

Mr. RYAN. Have you ever considered the idea of maybe having 
a private-based identity system for identifying who you are, and 
then referencing the Social Security database to see if you are eligi- 
ble to work or not? Have you ever considered those kinds of ideas, 
those kinds of systems? 

Mr. STANA. GAO hasn’t seen those kinds of things being seri- 
ously considered. I have heard discussions of using other means. 
Mr. Johnson mentioned, swiping a credit card, and why can’t you 
get the verification done quicker? 

Mr. RYAN. Yes. Right. 

Mr. STANA. I have heard of using private sector facilities like 
credit card terminals but one of the stoppers, frankly, is getting the 
right equipment out to the employers to use for this quick 
verification. Right now it just requires a computer and Internet ac- 
cess. If you want to do something more with biometrics, it may re- 
quire something more sophisticated. I have heard the “credit card” 
solution tossed around, but not seriously considered. 
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Mr. RYAN. So, $370 million is the number I just heard when I 
added up all that you said you think you need, Mr. Streckewald. 
So, $370 million I am taking as sort of the minimum up-front cost 
annually to get a system like this going. You are going to give 
us 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. We don’t have the exact figures yet, 
but 

Mr. RYAN. But you are going to give us a budget estimate in 
about three or four weeks, you told Mr. Levin? 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. I hope to be able to. We will get it to you 
as soon as it is done. 

Mr. RYAN. So, that number will probably go up to half a billion? 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. That was the figure for DHS. Three to 
$400 million for compliance staff, and another $70 million for pro- 
gram management. So, it could be $370 to $470 million. 

Mr. RYAN. By the end of our terms, we are going to be — I don’t 
see a clock so I don’t know what my time is — but by the end of our 
terms here, by 18 months, we are expecting every employer to 
verify every — actually, it is a four-year staggered process. Correct? 
So, can you walk me through that? I am not precisely familiar with 
the Senate bill, but it is — how do they roll in who all is checked? 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. If I recall 

Mr. STANA. I have got that. 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. Why don’t you go ahead. It does ramp up. 

Mr. STANA. There are two 

Mr. RYAN. What is the ramp-up? 

Mr. STANA. Gutierrez-Flake is a different version, but I can give 
you both, if you like. The Senate version is in six months you want 
all new employees hired after the act is passed in critical infra- 
structure and government to be verified. By 18 months, you want 
new employees in all sectors to be verified. After three years, you 
want all employees, old and new to be verified. That is the Senate 
proposal. 

Mr. RYAN. Three years? Okay. 

Mr. STANA. On the Gutierrez-Flake proposal, the STRIVE Act, 
it is in year one, all employees working in critical infrastructure 
are to be verified. In year two, all large firms with 5,000 or more 
employees would have their employees verified. In the third year, 
mid-size firms would be added. In the fourth year, employees in 
small firms would be verified. Those criteria could probably be ad- 
justed if need be. 

This gets to the stress that is put on the field offices. It depends 
on how you manage EEVS implementation. Once an employee’s 
data is validated in NUMIDENT, he or she is probably not going 
to get nonconfirms when seeking employment in the future unless 
there is a name change due to marriage, for example. 

Mr. RYAN. Well, I would simply just say, Mr. Chairman, I think 
we owe it to our constituents, our colleagues, and our country to 
try and fix this or figure this out if this train is really coming on 
the rails as fast as it looks like it might be. 

I would like to look into the possibility of not necessarily having 
a centralized database but a decentralized database, where we can 
use some of the ingenuity that is going out there in the private sec- 
tor. 
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So, with that, I yield. Thanks. 

Chairman MCNULTY. Ms. Tubbs Jones may inquire. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Gentlemen, I 
apologize for being late. In Congress they give us lots of things to 
do. 

I want to speak to Mr. Streckewald. You are real optimistic. You 
oversee the disability and income security programs. Do you know 
how many people there are in America that are waiting for a dis- 
ability determination? We haven’t fixed that yet, to then give you 
a greater responsibility of doing an employment verification sys- 
tem. 

How many people do you need to fix that part before you do em- 
ployment verification? 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. Well, we are still looking at what ap- 
proach will work best. My understanding, we have come up with 
a multi-faceted approach that not only looks at the old cases to try 
to get them out and get decisions on them, but also tries to sort 
through the new ones so that they don’t become the old cases. So, 
I think the Commissioner is coming out with a plan shortly on 
that. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. Then we are trying to figure out how we 
hire the employees to do the work that needs to be done. The issue 
was that there is a 10-year-old list of hearing officers and we have 
to hire some new ones. 

So, in employment verification, it is likely there is going to be a 
list, that we have to put the list together to hire the people from 
the list, and on and on and on? Come on. Be real with us. I know 
the Administration is saying what you can do, but the reality is 
that this is not going to happen. I know you don’t want to say it. 
I am going to say it for you. This ain’t going to happen. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. STRECKEWALD. We like to think with proper funding, this 
particular business process is doable. I apologize for seeming overly 
optimistic. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. You know, that is what we heard about — 
and I am not pointing individually at you or any of your colleagues 
at the table. Realism has to set in somewhere in this process so 
that there is not an anticipation by the people of America that we 
can do what people are talking about doing within 18 months. 

I am more of a person that would say I love individual ingenuity, 
and privatization is something that could happen, but I also like 
people having jobs that are guaranteed and secure. There are peo- 
ple who would love to come and work at the Government till and 
have an opportunity to pursue this. 

So, I would like to encourage you to figure out, if everybody else 
is doing it, why can’t the Federal Government do it? Why can’t we 
come up with a system by which we can do the work of employ- 
ment verification? 

I could ask a lot of questions, but the bottom line for me is, tell 
me the truth. Don’t — and I am not saying you are lying — don’t mis- 
understand me, but don’t make me anticipate more than I am real- 
ly going to get. 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member, thank you so much for the op- 
portunity to ask the questions. I am running. Thanks. 
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Chairman MCNULTY. The Ranking Member has an additional 
question. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Schaeffer and Mr. Stana, I would like to ask 
you this one question: Is it possible to achieve a tamper-proof, 
fraud-resistant ID card? 

Mr. STANA. Is it possible? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes. I want to listen to him first. 

Mr. SCHAEFFER. I would say anything is possible. However, 
the probability of achieving that, I think, would be very difficult. 
Most things that happen in that, once the card is out there and the 
people that want to circumvent that, once they start reverse engi- 
neering, almost always they develop the ability to do so. 

So, you may have a tamper-proof card today and it may last for 
a period of time. It may not be — to me, the probability that the 
tamper-proof card that you develop today, for it lasting forever, I 
would say a very small probability, that you would have to contin- 
ually be revising that card, with the associated cost associated with 
it, to have to stay one step ahead of those who would be looking 
at a way to defeat it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Stana? 

Mr. STANA. I would say it is possible. If you put the right secu- 
rity features on an identity card, it might be useful for some time. 
Those security features would be mainly biometric — retina scans, 
enhanced fingerprints, other digital information. 

I would also note for this purpose of verifying that the person 
who is sitting in front of you, if you are the employer — is the indi- 
vidual who they say they are — would probably require some expen- 
sive equipment for employers to maintain. So, that is the other as- 
pect of it. 

There are secure cards that are used to verify identity in top se- 
cret locations, and I suppose you could use those kinds of cards. I 
agree with my friend here that it is a matter of time before secure 
cards and systems get hacked. You would have to probably renew 
a card periodically to keep it reliable and secure. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman MCNULTY. I thank all of the members of the panel. 
Members may have additional questions that they want to submit 
to you in writing, and I would ask that you would reply to them. 
I would ask you to respond to some staff inquiries that we may 
have as a result of your testimony at the hearing today, too. 

Mr. Streckewald mentioned that the Social Security Administra- 
tion has risen to past challenges. I believe he is correct, when — and 
you had that big qualifier there — when the proper resources are 
made available. 

So that is a big qualifier on this whole issue. I would submit to 
you that the resources have not been made available with regard 
to the disability backlog. That is why that is an unmitigated dis- 
aster. 

There is no reason why a citizen of the United States of America 
should come to the Social Security agency or to a Member of Con- 
gress with an application for benefits, and be told, we will get back 
to you in a year and a half or two years. 

That is a disgrace. That is because you don’t have the proper re- 
sources to do that. So, before we embark on any new big expanded 
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program, one of my main concerns is going to be to make sure that 
if we do this, that we do have the proper resources. 

We thank all the members of the panel. We will now hear from 
panel two. 

[Pause.] 

Chairman MCNULTY. We thank all of the panel members for 
being here. Let me just begin by introducing the panel members. 

Tyler Moran, Employment Policy Director of the National Immi- 
gration Law Center. 

Angelo Amador, Director of Immigration Policy, U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Sue Meisinger, President and CEO, Society for Human Resource 
Management, on behalf of the Human Resource Initiative for Ille- 
gal Workforce. 

Peter Neumann, Principal Scientist, SRI International, on behalf 
of U.S. Public Policy Committee of the Association for Computing 
Machinery. 

Marc Rotenberg, Executive Director, Electronic Privacy Informa- 
tion Center. 

So, we thank all of you for being here. Your entire testimony will 
be included in the official record. We ask that you summarize your 
comments to stay within 5 minutes. You see the little prompter in 
front of you; when the amber light comes on, we ask you to try to 
wrap up and conclude when the red light appears. 

Again, we thank you for taking time out of your busy schedules 
to help us address this issue. We will start with Ms. Moran. 

STATEMENT OF TYLER MORAN, EMPLOYMENT POLICY DIREC- 
TOR, NATIONAL IMMIGRATION LAW CENTER, BOISE, IDAHO 

Ms. MORAN. Good morning. Chairman and Mr. Johnson, Mem- 
bers of the Committee. Thank you for the opportunity to allow me 
to address the critical issue of EEVS, or EEVS. This issue has not 
received the attention it deserves, and so it is critical that this 
Committee is holding a hearing today. 

My name is Tyler Moran. I am the Employment Policy Director 
for the National Immigration Law Center. NILC is a nonpartisan 
national legal advocacy organization that works to promote and ad- 
vance the rights of low-income immigrants and their families. 

NILC has tracked the Basic Pilot Program since it was imple- 
mented in 1997, and we have extensive experience assisting immi- 
grant advocates in responding to problems with the program, in- 
cluding the way in which it has been used to adversely affect work- 
ers. 

Because of this experience, we do not support a mandatory 
EEVS. However, because it enjoys almost universal support in Con- 
gress, we want to work with you all to ensure that a system is im- 
plemented that is accurate and that avoids negative consequences 
for workers, both U.S. -born and immigrant. 

While the focus of the Basic Pilot and the immigration reform de- 
bate has largely focused on DHS, as you heard this morning, SSA 
plays an integral role in its functionality. If it were to become man- 
datory, SSA would have to process 60 million queries per year 
versus the 1.8 it currently does. 
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So, a number of studies have found that the Basic Pilot Program 
has significant weaknesses, including its reliance on government 
databases that have unacceptably high error rates, and employer 
misuse of the program to take adverse action against workers. The 
significant weaknesses that exist in the current program, which 
serves approximately 17,000 employers, would be greatly exacer- 
bated if the program were to surge to over six million. 

Improvements to the Basic Pilot have been made in the past 10 
years, but they are not sufficient enough for a mandatory program 
that, because of database errors, could take away people’s liveli- 
hood. Additionally, if the current flaws are not addressed before it 
is made mandatory, it could lead to noncompliance, which would 
result in certain businesses and workers moving into the under- 
ground, unregulated cash economy, which could result in billion- 
dollar losses in Federal, state, and local tax revenues. A similar sit- 
uation would occur if an EEVS were to be implemented outside the 
context of comprehensive immigration reform. 

So, the database errors: As you heard this morning, we have got 
a 4.1 percent error rate. The error rate affects all workers, but it 
disproportionately affects immigrants. The impact is the most on 
foreign-born naturalized citizens. 

Most people don’t know when you naturalize to tell SSA that 
they changed their status. So, there are over three million records 
that have incorrect information on those folks. So they are going 
to have to go into SSA field offices to correct the information. So, 
the burden on your constituents could be enormous. 

When workers receive a tentative nonconfirmation, they can’t 
call the SSA field office. They actually have to physically go into 
the SSA field office. Right now, one-third of people simply applying 
for an SSN have to go back to the office with additional documenta- 
tion. They have to make two trips. 

From testimony from the National Council of Social Security 
Management Associations, wait times in field offices are running 2 
to 3 hours, with some over 4 hours. So, if you think you are getting 
calls on disability right now, just wait until this is implemented. 

So, the independent evaluation also found that employers misuse 
the Basic Pilot. For example, the law requires that you first extend 
a job offer and then you put the person’s information through the 
system. In violation of this requirement, 42 percent of employers 
put workers through Basic Pilot before extending a job offer. 

Why is this a problem? It is a problem because, because of these 
high error rates, most people who get tentative nonconfirmations 
are actually authorized to work. So, if they are not hired because 
of a tentative nonconfirmation, they never know that there is a 
problem, they are never hired, and then they can’t go and fix the 
database errors. It might happen again at their next job. 

Employers also penalize workers who receive tentative noncon- 
firmations, and 45 percent of employers subject people to pay cuts, 
delays in job training, and other restrictions on working. 

So, what do we need to do to have a workable system? First, I 
want to start out and say the STRIVE Act in the House is what 
we consider the best effort at addressing an EEVS in a meaningful 
and thoughtful way. I do want to mention, too, that there is an 
independent evaluation commissioned by USCIS that has not been 
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released to the public, and I would urge you all to get a copy of 
that report before you move forward. It is by the Westat Corpora- 
tion. 

So, one, we need to phase in the system at a reasonable rate, and 
we need to have objective benchmarks. So, SSA and DHS have to 
prove to us they can meet certain levels of database accuracy, pri- 
vacy, employer compliance with the system, and low error rates be- 
fore the system is implemented. It is simple: Prove the system 
works before you implement it. 

Two, include meaningful due process protections because for the 
first time in the history of this country, your constituents are going 
to have to ask the Federal Government for permission to work. If 
they are wrongly denied, they are going to be mad, and there 
should be a way for them to correct those errors. 

Last, include workable documentation requirements that do not 
require a real ID license or a hardened SSN card, neither of which 
exist. Fifteen states thus far have said they will not implement the 
REAL ID Act. 

Last, I forgot, strong anti-discrimination protections that prohibit 
employers from misusing the EEVS to penalize workers. 

So, I just want to conclude by saying the House of Representa- 
tives is going to move forward on a immigration bill after the Sen- 
ate finishes up this week. It is critical that it be guided by the les- 
sons learned of the last 10 years of Basic Pilot. Since so much of 
the focus is on DHS, it will be critical for this Committee to work 
with the Judiciary Committee to help inform them about the im- 
pact of the system on SSA, and what resources will be needed to 
fix those database errors, and also how the agency can work with 
DHS to make sure that employers are following the rules and not 
taking adverse action against workers. 

So, I would be happy to answer any questions, particularly about 
any of the proposals before Congress right now. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Moran follows:] 


Prepared Statement of Tyler Moran, Employment Policy Director, National 
Immigration Law Center, Boise, Idaho 

Members of the Committee, thank you for the opportunity to address the critical 
issue of current and proposed electronic emplo 3 unent verification systems (EEVS). 
My name is Tyler Moran, and I am the Employment Policy Director at the National 
Immigration Law Center (NILC). NILC is a nonpartisan national legal advo- 
cacy organization that works to advance and promote the rights of low-in- 
come immigrants and their family members. Since its inception in 1979, NILC 
has earned a national reputation as a leading expert on the intersection of immigra- 
tion law and the employment rights of low-income immigrants. NILC’s extensive 
knowledge of the complex interplay between immigrants’ legal status and their 
rights under U.S. employment laws is an important resource for immigrant rights 
coalitions and community groups, as well as national advocacy groups, policy- 
makers, attorneys and legal aid groups, workers’ rights advocates, labor unions, gov- 
ernment agencies, and the media. 

Overview 

My testimony today will focus on (1) the limitations of the current electronic em- 
ployment verification system — the Basic Pilot program — upon which most proposed 
EEVS are based; (2) a summary of the impact of a flawed EEVS on the Social Secu- 
rity Administration (SSA) and on foreign-born workers; (3) an explanation of what 
provisions must be included in any mandatory EEVS; and (4) an analysis of the 
EEVS proposed in the 2007 House and Senate comprehensive immigration reform 
bills. 
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NILC has tracked the Basic Pilot program since it was implemented in 1997 and 
has extensive experience assisting immigrant advocates, attorneys, unions and other 
worker advocates in responding to problems with the program, including the way 
in which it has adversely affected workers. Because of this experience, we do not 
support expansion of a mandatory EEVS. However, because the concept enjoys al- 
most universal support in Congress, and therefore will almost certainly be incor- 
porated into any comprehensive immigration reform bill, we want to ensure that 
any proposed system be designed so as to avoid negative consequences for workers — 
both immigrant and U.S.-born. 

While the focus of Basic Pilot has largely been on the Department of Homeland 
Security (DHS) and its agency that administers the program — the U.S. Citizenship 
and Immigration Services (USCIS) — the SSA also plays an integral role in ensuring 
its functionality. In fact, SSA must verify the name, Social Security number (SSN), 
and date of birth (and citizenship status of U.S. citizens) of every worker in the 
country whose employer participates in the Basic Pilot. If Basic Pilot were to be- 
come mandatory (and apply only to new hires), this would mean that SSA would 
need to process 50-60 million queries per year, versus the 1.8 million queries that 
the agency processed in 2006. ^ 

It is therefore essential that this Committee understand what it will take to cre- 
ate a system that functions with a high level of data accuracy, is properly mon- 
itored, and does not unintentionally promote employment discrimination. If imple- 
mented using the existing technology, procedures, and databases, the financial costs 
would be high and the inaccurate results would have a human cost borne by U.S.- 
born and immigrant workers. In addition, an expanded system would result in dan- 
gerous privacy breaches and increased discrimination against individuals who look 
or sound foreign. 

The Social Security Administration’s Role in the Basic Pilot Program 

The Basic Pilot Program is an Internet-based program that allows employers to 
electronically verify new workers’ emplojnnent eligibility by directly checking the 
records maintained by SSA and DHS. The program is one of the three pilots created 
by the Illegal Immigration Reform and Immigrant Responsibility Act of 1996, which 
began operating in six states in 1997. The other two pilot programs were discon- 
tinued. However, in December 2004 Congress extended the Basic Pilot to all 50 
states, and it is now available to employers who voluntarily choose to participate 
in the program, although certain employers who have been found to unlawfully hire 
unauthorized workers or who have discriminated against workers on the basis of na- 
tional origin or citizenship status may be required to participate. According to DHS, 
16,000 employers are currently enrolled in the program.^ 

How the Verification Process Works at SSA ^ 

Before employers can use the Basic Pilot program, they must first sign a memo- 
randum of understanding (MOU), which sets forth the points of agreement between 
SSA, DHS, and the employer regarding the employer’s participation in the program. 
Employers must also complete an online training and display a notice at the work- 
place from DHS indicating the employer’s participation in the program, and an anti- 
discrimination notice from the Office of Special Council for Immigration-Related Un- 
fair Employment Practices, Department of Justice. 

1. Step 1: Employer completes 1-9 form. 

Employers participating in the Basic Pilot must still complete an 1-9 employment 
eligibility verification form for each new employee hired as is required of all employ- 
ers, but with one change to those procedures: Basic Pilot employers can accept a 
document as proof of a worker’s identity only if the document includes a photograph. 
It is still the employee’s choice, however, which documents to present to establish 
identity and employment eligibility. 


1 According to former Commissioner Barnhart, SSA averaged 150,000 queries per month in 
2006. See Jo Anne B. Barnhart, Testimony before the House Committee on Ways and Means 
(Social Security Administration, July 26, 2006), http://waysandmeans.house.gov/hearings.asp? 
formmode=printfriendly&id=5172. 

2 Jock Scharfen, Testimony before the Subcommittee on Immigration, Citizenship, Refugees, 
Border Security, and International Law, Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. House of Representa- 
tives: Problems in The Current Employment Verification and Worksite Enforcement System 
(USCIS, U.S. Dept, of Homeland Security, April 24, 2007), http://judiciary.house.gov/medWpdfs/ 
Scharfen070424.pdf. 

3 For more information on the entire Basic Pilot process, see Basic Information Brief: DHS 
Basic Pilot Program (National Immigration Law Center, March 2007), www.nilc.org/ 
immsemplymnt/ircaempverif/basicpilot_infobrief_brief_2007-03-21.pdf. 
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2. Step 2: Employer verifies identity and employment eligibility using the 

Basic Pilot. 

For each newly hired worker, the employer must enter the worker’s information 
provided on the 1-9 form — such as name, SSN, and citizenship status or alien num- 
ber — into a form on the Basic Pilot website within three days of the worker’s hire 
date. If a worker has not yet been assigned an SSN (as can be the case with newly- 
arrived immigrants), however, the employer has to wait to enter that person’s infor- 
mation into the Basic Pilot form after the SSN is obtained. This procedure is in con- 
flict with the requirements outlined in the MOU stating that the employer will put 
the worker’s information into the Basic Pilot within three days of hire. There con- 
tinue to be delays in issuing SSNs at field offices — delays that can last for months. 
According to the American Immigration Lawyers Association, some of the delays 
arise from “front desk” errors, where an application is rejected for lack of a docu- 
ment that is not required.'^ 

The information that is entered on the Basic Pilot website is first checked against 
information contained in SSA’s database, the Numerical Identification File 
(“Numident”). SSA verifies that the name, SSN, and date of birth are correct, re- 
gardless of the worker’s immigration status. SSA also confirms whether, if the em- 
ployee has stated that he or she is a U.S. citizen, this is in fact the case; if it is, 
this establishes that the employee is employment-eligible. In the cases of natural- 
ized citizens, however, SSA is sometimes unable to confirm their U.S. citizenship 
and must forward the inquiry to USCIS. 

For any non-U.S. citizen employee, USCIS verifies that the worker currently has 
emplo 3 nnent-authorization. If the information provided by the worker matches the 
information in the SSA and USCIS records, the employer will receive a “confirma- 
tion” and no further action will generally be required, and the worker may continue 
emplo 3 nnent. 

If SSA is unable to verify information presented by the worker, the employer will 
receive an “SSA tentative nonconfirmation” notice. Employers can receive an SSA 
tentative nonconfirmation notice for a variety of reasons, including lags in data 
entry in SSA’s database, inaccurate entry of information into the form on the Basic 
Pilot website, or name changes or changes in immigration status that are not re- 
flected in SSA’s database. An SSA tentative nonconfirmation is also issued when the 
person attests to being a U.S. citizen but SSA records indicate that the person is 
a noncitizen with unknown work-authorization status. For example, a foreign-born 
U.S. citizen may have naturalized, but if the person does not inform SSA of this 
fact, SSA records will reflect his or her former immigration status. 

3. Step 3: Employee can challenge a “tentative nonconfirmation.” 

If the individual’s information initially does not match SSA’s records, the em- 
ployer must first double-check that the information was entered correctly into the 
system. If the employer did not make an error, the employer must give the employee 
written notice of that fact, called a “Notice to Employee of Tentative Nonconfirma- 
tion.” The worker must then check a box on the notice stating that he/she contests 
or does not contest the tentative nonconfirmation notice, and both the worker and 
employer must sign the notice. If the worker chooses to contest the tentative non- 
confirmation notice, the employer must print a second notice, called a “Referral Let- 
ter,” which contains information about resolving the tentative nonconfirmation no- 
tice, as well as the contact information for SSA. The worker then has eight Federal 
Government work days to visit an SSA office to try to resolve the discrepancy. SSA 
then has 10 Federal Government work days after the worker receives the referral 
notice to resolve the case. 

Under the MOU, if the worker contacts SSA (or USCIS) to resolve the tentative 
nonconfirmation, the employer is prohibited from terminating or otherwise taking 
adverse action against the worker while he/she awaits a final resolution from the 
Government agency — even if it takes more than 10 Federal Government work days 
for SSA to resolve the matter. In the case of an SSA tentative nonconfirmation no- 
tice, the employer must wait 24 hours after the worker visits SSA to resubmit the 
inquiry to the Basic Pilot program, and no later than 10 Federal Government work 
days after the date that the worker was referred to SSA. If the worker does not con- 
test the tentative nonconfirmation notice, it automatically becomes a “final noncon- 
firmation” and the employer is required to fire the worker. 


'^Minutes of the Social Security Administration and CIS AILA Liaison Meeting on SSA Re- 
lated Issues (American Immigration Lawyers Association, May 8, 2006). 
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Concerns about Expanding the Basie Pilot Program 

Numerous entities, including those that researched and wrote an independent re- 
port commissioned by the former Immigration and Naturalization Service, the Gov- 
ernment Accountability Office, and the Social Security Administration’s Office of the 
Inspector General (SSA-OIG), have found that the Basic Pilot program has signifi- 
cant weaknesses, including (1) its reliance on government databases that have unac- 
ceptably high error rates and (2) employer misuse of the program to take adverse 
action against workers.® It is our understanding that the research corporation, 
Westat, has recently concluded another evaluation of the Basic Pilot for USCIS, 
though the results of that study have yet to be released to the public. It is critical 
that Congress review this evaluation before proceeding with any proposal to create 
a mandatory EE VS. 

The significant weaknesses that exist in the current program, which serves ap- 
proximately 16,000 employers, would be greatly exacerbated if the program were to 
surge to over 7 million. In Fiscal Year 2005, when the latest evaluation took place, 
only half as many employers used the program as use it now. While improvements 
to the Basic Pilot have been made since its inception, they are not sufficient for a 
mandatory program that, because of inaccurate nonconfirmations, could cause work- 
ers and businesses irreparable harm. Additionally, if the current flaws in the Basic 
Pilot are not addressed before it is made mandatory, it will lead to flawed imple- 
mentation, frustration, and even noncompliance, which will result in certain busi- 
nesses and industries moving into the unregulated underground cash economy. 

When employers and workers move into the underground economy, the societal 
and economic costs are enormous. If enough of them abandon the “above-ground” 
economy, it could result in billion-dollar losses in federal, state, and local tax reve- 
nues, unfair competition, and further exploitation and abuse of all workers by un- 
scrupulous employers. The similar situation would result if a mandatory EEVS were 
to be implemented outside the context of comprehensive immigration reform. In that 
case, the new system would start out with the insurmountable handicap of 8 million 
unauthorized workers and their employers seeking to uncover and exploit the weak- 
nesses inherent in any system. 

Database inaccuracies 

One of the most significant problems identified in independent evaluations of the 
Basic Pilot program is that it is seriously hindered by inaccuracies and outdated in- 
formation in SSA and DHS databases. For example, a sizeable number of workers 
who are identified as not having work authorization are in fact authorized, but for 
a variety of reasons the databases do not have up-to-date information on them. The 
SSA database used for the Basic Pilot program is the Numident file, which contains 
information on 435 million SSN holders, including name, date of birth, and place 
of birth, parents’ names, citizenship status, date of death (if applicable), and the of- 
fice where the SSN application was processed and approved.® As referenced earlier 
in this testimony, the Numident file is the first point of verification in the Basic 
Pilot process. 

According to a December 2006 report by SSA-OIG, 17.8 million (or 4.1 percent) 
of SSA’s records in the Numident file contain discrepancies related to name, date 
of birth, or citizenship status that could result in tentative nonconfirmation notices 
from Basic Pilot.'^ Any time that SSA’s database conflicts with information pre- 
sented by a worker, that worker must follow up with one of SSA’s field offices. Ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, there are 4.9 million new hires per month 


®See Findings of the Basic Pilot Program Evaluation (Temple University Institute for Survey 
Research and Westat, June, 2002), www.uscis.gov/portaiysite/uscis/menuitem.5af9hb95919f35e66f 
614176543f6dla/?vgnextoid=9cc5d0676988d010VgnVCM10000048f3d6alRCRD&vgnextchannel= 
2c039c7755ch9010VgnVCM10000045f3d6alRCRD; Immigration Enforcement: Weaknesses 
Hinder Employer Verification and Worksite Enforcement Efforts (Government Accountability 
Office, Aug. 2005) (hereafter “GAO”), www.gao.gov/new.items/d05813.pdf; and Congressional Re- 
sponse Report: Accuracy of the Social Security Administration’s Numident File (Office of the In- 
spector General, Social Security Administration, Dec. 2006), (hereafter “SSA”), 
www.socialsecurity.gOv/oig/ADOBEPDF/audittxt/A-08-06-26100.htm; Congressional Response Re- 
port: Employer Feedback on the Social Security Administration’s Verification Programs (Office 
of the Inspector General, Social Security Administration, Dec. 2006), www.ssa.gov/oig/ 
ADOBEPDF/A-03-06-26106.pdf; and Congressional Response Report: Monitoring the Use of Em- 
ployee Verification Programs (Office of the Inspector General, Social Security Administration, 
Sept. 2006), www.ssa.gOv/oig/ADOBEPDF/A-03-06-36122.pdf. 

® SSA, Accuracy of the Social Security Administration’s Numident File, supra note 5. 

’’Id. 
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in the U.S.® If 4.1 percent of these new hires received a tentative nonconfirmation 
notice from SSA, field offices could potentially see 100,900 additional citizens and 
lawful immigrants per month seeking assistance with these alleged discrepancies. 

In 2006 testimony before the Senate Finance Committee, the Inspector General 
of Social Security expressed concerns about an “increased workload in the field of- 
fices and teleservice centers” that would result from workers challenging erroneous 
database findings.® At a recent Senate Finance hearing, the President of the Na- 
tional Council of Social Security Management Associations, Inc., testified that if a 
mandatory EEVS and hardened SSN card are instituted as part of an immigration 
reform bill without necessary funding, “it could cripple SSA’s service capabilities.” i® 
This problem is compounded by the fact that the agency is at its lowest staffing 
level since the early 1970s, and SSA field offices have lost 2,400 positions in the 
past 19 months. As noted in the December 2006 OIG report, “[I]f use of an em- 
ployment verification service such as the Basic Pilot becomes mandatory, the work- 
load of SSA and DHS may significantly increase — even if only a portion of these 
17.8 million numberholders need to correct their records with one of these agen- 
cies.” Already, SSA field offices serve 42 million visitors per year.i® 

The cost and burden of SSA tentative nonconfirmation notices not only affects 
local SSA offices, but also workers. Although U.S. citizens’ records do have discrep- 
ancies, a disproportionate number of the database errors affect foreign-born U.S. 
citizens and work-authorized noncitizens. According to the December 2006 OIG re- 
port, approximately 4.8 million noncitizen records and 8 million foreign-born U.S. 
citizen records contain discrepancies that may result in a tentative nonconfirmation 
notice from the Basic Pilot.^"* And, 3.3 million of foreign-born U.S. citizen records 
do not contain updated information on their citizenship status, so when they claim 
U.S. citizenship on their 1-9 employment eligibility verification form, these workers 
receive a tentative nonconfirmation notice because their information does not match 
that in the SSA database. 

When workers receive a tentative nonconfirmation notice, they often have to take 
unpaid time off from work to follow up with SSA, which may take more than one 
trip. Waiting time at field offices are running two to three hours, with some visits 
lasting over four hours. According to the National Council of Social Security Man- 
agement Associations, Inc., nearly one-third of the people currently coming into SSA 
Eield Offices to apply for an original or duplicate SSN have to return with addi- 
tional documentation.!® Additionally, an unknown number of work-authorized job 
applicants are not notified of tentative nonconfirmations by their employer or are 
wrongfully terminated by their employer before they even have the opportunity to 
prove that they are indeed authorized to work in the U.S. (For more information 
on this problem, see the section below regarding employer misuse of the program). 

Equally concerning is the fact that when workers do go to an SSA field office to 
correct their records, their information is sometimes not updated in a timely man- 
ner. Additionally, Basic Pilot rules instruct employers to wait 24 hours after a work- 
er has updated his or her records to re-query the system; however, many times the 
employer will re-query the system before the 24-hour period has passed, or check 
before the employee visits SSA. In these instances, the employer will receive a de- 
fault final nonconfirmation. According to Basic Pilot rules, the employer is then re- 
quired to fire the worker. 


® Job Openings and Labor Turnover: February 2007 (U.S. Dept, of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, February 2007), www.bls.gov/news.release/pdf7jolts.pdf. 

® Patrick P. O’Carroll Jr., Testimony before the U.S. Senate Committee on Finance: Adminis- 
trative Challenges Facing the Social Security Administration (Office of the Inspector General, 
Social Security Administration, March 14, 2006), http://finance.senate.gov/hearings/31699.pdf. 

Richard Warsinskey, Testimony before the U.S. Senate Committee on Finance: Funding So- 
cial Security’s Administrative Costs: Will the Budget Meet the Mission? (National Council of So- 
cial Security Management Associations, Inc., May 23, 2007), http://finance.senate.gov/hearings/ 
testimony/2007test/052307testrw.pdf. 

11 W. 

12 SSA, Accuracy of the Social Security Administration’s Numident File, supra note 5. 

12 Barnhart, supra note 1. 

1! SSA, Accuracy of the Social Security Administration’s Numident File, supra note 5. 

15 Warsinskey supra note 10. 

1® Richard Warsinskey, Testimony before the U.S. Senate Committee on Finance: Administra- 
tive Challenges Facing the Social Security Administration (National Council of Social Security 
Management Associations, Inc., March 14, 2006), http://finance.senate.gov/hearings/31699.pdf. 
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Employer misuse of the program 

The independent evaluations of Basic Pilot have also revealed that employers use 
the Basic Pilot program to engage in prohibited employment practicesT^ According 
to the SSA-OIG, “We learned that a significant number of the Basic Pilot employers 
in our sample verified individuals outside the scope of the signed agreement be- 
tween the employer, SSA and DHS.”^® For example, the law requires that employ- 
ers first extend a job offer to a worker and then complete the employment eligibility 
verification process, including the Basic Pilot procedure. In violation of this require- 
ment, many employers put workers through Basic Pilot before extending the job 
offer, to avoid the potential costs of hiring and training employees who are not eligi- 
ble to work (a practice known as “pre-screening”). This practice is a problem because 
most workers who receive a tentative nonconfirmation are, in fact, authorized to 
work. If workers are not hired because of a tentative nonconfirmation and are never 
informed that there is a problem with their records, they not only are denied a job 
but also the opportunity to contest database inaccuracies. Moreover, pre-screening 
increases the likelihood that an employer may be discriminatorily selecting foreign- 
looking or foreign-sounding individuals for such screening, resulting in increased 
discrimination without the person even knowing he or she has been subjected to this 
unlawful practice. 

• In 2002, among employees who received a tentative nonconfirmation from the 
Basic Pilot, 23 percent said that they were not offered a job.^® 

• Four years later, in 2006, 42 percent of employees surveyed reported that em- 
ployers used the Basic Pilot to verify their employment authorization before hire.^® 

• The 2002 evaluation found that 73 percent of employees who should have been 
informed of work authorization problems were not notified.^^ 

Employers also illegally use the Basic Pilot to verify the employment eligibility 
of their existing workforce. The immigration regulations require employers to 
reverify workers’ employment authorization in very limited circumstances (including 
when their work authorization expires). This has helped minimize the potential dis- 
crimination that may ensue from employers constantly reverifying only noncitizens 
or from using the reverification system in a retaliatory manner. According to the 
September 2006 SSA-OIG report, 30 percent of Basic Pilot users admitted they had 
verified the employment authorization of existing employees.^® 

Employers also take adverse employment action based on tentative nonconfirma- 
tion notices, which penalizes workers while they and the appropriate agency (SSA 
or DHS) work to resolve database errors. For example, the 2002 independent eval- 
uation found that 45 percent of employees surveyed who contested a tentative non- 
confirmation were subject to pay cuts, delayed job training, and other restrictions 
on working. Some employers also compromised the privacy of workers in various 
ways, such as by failing to safeguard access to the computer used to maintain the 
pilot system, e.g., leaving passwords and instructions in plain view for other per- 
sonnel to potentially access the system and employees’ private information. 

Although employers are prohibited from engaging in these practices under the 
MOU they sign, USCIS officials have told the GAO that their efforts to review and 
oversee employers’ use of the Basic Pilot program have been limited by lack of 
staff.^’^ 

Provisions That Must Accompany Any Nationwide, Mandatory Employment 
Eligibility Verifieation System 

After nearly a decade of experience with the Basic Pilot Program, it is clear that 
the existing pro^am has significant flaws that must be addressed if Congress is to 
pursue the creation of a new EEVS. The creation of such a system without address- 
ing the fundamental flaws in the current program is inadvisable and will result in 


^'^GAO, SSA, and Temple University Institute for Survey Research and Westat, supra note 
5. 

i®SSA, Employer Feedback on the Social Security Administration’s Verification Programs, 
supra note 5. 

Temple University Institute for Survey Research and Westat, supra note 5. 

SSA, Employer Feedback on the Social Security Administration’s Verification Programs, 
supra note 5. 

Temple University Institute for Survey Research and Westat, supra note 5. 

22 SSA, Monitoring the Use of Employee Verification Programs, supra note 5. 

22 Temple University Institute for Survey Research and Westat, supra note 5. 

24 Richard M. Stana, Testimony before the Subcommittee on Immigration, Border Security, 
and Citizenship, Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. Senate, Immigration Enforcement: Weak- 
nesses Hinder Worksite Enforcement Efforts (Government Accountability Office, June 2006), 
www.gao.gov/new.items/d06895t.pdf. 
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severe negative consequences for immigrants and U.S. workers on a much larger 
scale than they currently experience. 

The following features would address the flaws in the existing Basic Pilot pro- 
gram. 

• Phase-in with objective benchmarks. 

The best way to ensure implementation of an EEVS that is accurate and imple- 
mented in a nondiscriminatory manner is to set standards and expectations for sys- 
tem performance up front and to hold DHS and SSA accountable for meeting those 
standards. Experience confirms that federal agencies do not meet expectations if the 
standards they are given are vague and optional. Therefore, the EEVS should be 
phased in at a reasonable rate, by size of employer, and provide for certification by 
the Comptroller General that it meets benchmarks regarding database accuracy, low 
error rates, privacy, and measurable employer compliance with system requirements 
before implementation and each phase of expansion. 

The EEVS program is particularly vulnerable to poor planning because of its un- 
precedented scope and the disconnect between the agency mandate to get something 
up and running quickly and the requirements that would ultimately determine 
whether it is successful, such as the need for speed, efficiency, reliability, and infor- 
mation security. It is much easier to make design changes in a system before it goes 
fully online than afterwards. That is why software manufacturers produce “beta” 
versions of their programs to be tested in the real world before mass public mar- 
keting distribution. Once a system is designed and put in place for all employers 
and workers in our economy, it will be costly and difficult to implement needed 
changes. 

• Antidiscrimination protections. 

Experience has taught us that unscrupulous employers will use the system to un- 
lawfully pre-screen potential employees, reverify work authorization, and engage in 
other unlawful activities when an employee lodges a complaint or engages in collec- 
tive organizing. It has also demonstrated that DHS has not prioritized monitoring 
of employer misuse of the system, since 10 years after it was first implemented 
there is still no system in place for monitoring it. Thus, stronger enforcement and 
monitoring efforts and higher penalties for noncompliance are necessary to compel 
reluctant employers to comply with the law. 

Employers also must be explicitly prohibited from (1) conducting employment eli- 
gibility verification before offering employment; (2) unlawfully reverifying workers’ 
employment eligibility; (3) using the system to deny workers’ emplo 3 ment benefits 
or otherwise interfere with their labor rights, or to engage in any other unlawful 
employment practice; (4) taking adverse action against workers whose status cannot 
initially be confirmed by the EEVS; or (5) selectively excluding certain people from 
consideration for employment due to the perceived likelihood that additional em- 
ployment eligibility verification might be required, beyond what is required for other 
job applicants. 

• Due process protections against erroneous determinations. 

For the first time in the history of this country, workers will need to seek ap- 
proval from the federal government to secure their livelihood. If the database errors 
are not improved before the EEVS is implemented, it is likely that millions of work- 
ers could be wrongly identified as not authorized for employment. It is therefore 
critical that workers have access to a meaningful administrative and judicial review 
process that provides for remedies such as back pay and attorney’s fees if it is deter- 
mined that a worker was terminated due to SSA or DHS error. Additionally, the 
EEVS must allow individuals to view their own records and correct any errors 
through an expedited process established by SSA and DHS. 

• Privacy and identity theft protections. 

The EEVS must protect information in the database from unauthorized use or dis- 
closure. It is critical that privacy protections be included so that the information 
contained in the databases is not used for nonemployment eligibility verification 
purposes. The 2002 evaluation found several instances where employers or other un- 
authorized individuals gained access to the Basic Pilot program for uses other than 
the designated purpose. Civil and criminal penalties for unlawful use of information 
in the EEVS should also be included. 

• Studies of and reports on EEVS performance. 

Any EEVS should be independently evaluated to ensure that the program is meet- 
ing the needs of both employers and employees. Reports should specifically evaluate 
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the accuracy of DHS and SSA databases, the privacy and confidentiality of informa- 
tion in the databases, EEVS’s impact on workers, and whether the program has 
been implemented in a nondiscriminatory manner. 

• Workable documentation requirements. 

Proposals to further limit which documents are acceptable to establish employees’ 
identity must be flexible enough to recognize the fact that not all work-authorized 
individuals have the same documents. Under no circumstances should a REAL ID- 
compliant driver’s license or ID card be required. No state is currently in compliance 
with REAL ID, and indeed 11 states thus far have decided not to implement the 
law or have placed significant conditions on their participation.^® In eleven addi- 
tional states, legislation opposing REAL ID has passed one or more chambers of the 
state’s legislature. 

Employment Eligibility Verification Systems in the Context of Comprehensive Immi- 
gration Reform 

The two most simificant immigration reform bills introduced in the House and 
Senate in 2007 indude the “Security Through Regularized Immigration and a Vi- 
brant Economy (STRIVE) Act of 2007” (H.R. 1645), introduced by Representatives 
Gutierrez and Flake, and the “Secure Borders, Economic Opportunity and Immigra- 
tion Reform Act of 2007” (S. 1348) currently being negotiated in the Senate. Both 
bills include a mandatory EEVS, but there are significant differences between these 
two proposals. Most notably, the STRIVE Act makes a real attempt to address the 
shortcomings of the Basic Pilot program by including benchmarks, as well as pri- 
vacy, antidiscrimination, and due process protections. Although it is unlikely that 
the Strive Act win be the immigration bill taken up by the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, it is helpful to analyze its EEVS provisions through the lens of accuracy, 
workability, and minimizing the harm to all workers. 

The “Security Through Regularized Immigration and a Vibrant Economy 
(STRIVE) Act of 2007” 

The STRIVE Act represents the best legislative effort to date to address the short- 
comings of the Basic Pilot program.^® Unfortunately, the bill contains a couple of 
provisions that would limit its workability. First, the STRIVE Act significantly lim- 
its the documents that individuals can present to prove their identity when seeking 
employment. Most concerning is the requirement that workers present documents 
that do not exist, such as a REAL ID-compliant driver’s license and a biometric, ma- 
chine-readable, tamper-resistant Social Security card. Former Commissioner 
Barnhart testified in July 2006 that the cost of issuing new cards with enhanced 
security features could cost approximately $9.5 billion and require 67,000 work 
years. This means that if U.S. citizens, including foreign-born U.S. citizens, do not 
have a REAL ID license or hardened SSN, they will have to present either a pass- 
port (passports are held by only approximately 20 percent of the U.S. population^®) 
or a passport card, which is not yet available. The Brennan Center for Justice esti- 
mates that as many as 13 million U.S. citizens do not have ready access to citizen- 
ship documents, such as U.S. passports, naturalization papers, or birth certifi- 
cates. 

Second, the STRIVE Act requires SSA to disclose private teixpayer identity infor- 
mation of employers and employees to DHS when DHS requests this information. 
Use of confidential tax information to enforce immigration law can have a negative 
affect on tax compliance and has the potential to increase discrimination against 
foreign-looking or -sounding workers. 

Provisions in the STRIVE Act that should be included in any EEVS proposal: 

• Benchmarks for system performance. Before the EEVS is implemented 
(and before any subsequent phase-in), the Comptroller General must study and cer- 
tify that certain standards have been met, including database accuracy, measurable 
employer compliance with the EEVS requirements, protection of workers’ privacy, 


2 ® States include Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, Maine, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
vada, North Dakota, and Washington. 

For a summary of the EEVS provisions in the STRIVE Act, see Employment Eligihility 
Verification System in the STRIVE Act of 2007 (National Immigration Law Center, April 2007), 
www.nilc.Org/immsemplymnt/cir/strive_eevs_2007-04-02.pdf. 

2"^ Barnhart, supra note 1. 

Phil Gyford, “How Many Americans Own Passports?,” www.gyford.eom/phil/writmg/2003/01/ 
31/how_many america.php. 

Citizens Without Proof: A Survey of Americans’ Possession Of Documentary Proof of Citi- 
zenship and Photo Identification (Brennan Center for Justice at NYU School of Law, November 
2006), www.brennancenter.org/dynamic/subpages/download_file_39242.pdf. 
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and adequate agency staffing and funding. In conducting the studies, the Comp- 
troller General must consult with representatives from immigrant communities, 
among others. The Comptroller General is also required to submit reports to DHS 
and Congress on the impact of the EEVS on employers and employees. 

• Protections against discrimination. The STRIVE Act amends section 274B 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act (INA), relating to unfair immigration-re- 
lated employment practices, to explicitly apply to employment decisions related to 
the new EEVS. Additionally, it prohibits employers from misusing the EEVS, in- 
creases fines for violations, brings the INA into line with other civil rights laws, 
such as Title VII of the Civil Rights Act, and provides funding to educate employers 
and employees about antidiscrimination policies. 

• Privacy protections. The STRIVE Act requires that information in the 
EEVS be safeguarded and that only minimum data elements be stored. It 
creates penalties for unlawfully accessing the EEVS and for using informa- 
tion in the EEVS to commit identity theft for financial gain. 

• Due process provisions. The STRIVE Act requires that workers can view 
their own records and correct or update information in the EEVS. DHS also must 
establish a 24-hour hotline to receive inquiries from workers and employers con- 
cerning determinations made by the EEVS. The STRIVE Act also creates an ad- 
ministrative and judicial review process to challenge a finding that a work- 
er is not authorized for employment (a “final nonconfirmation”). If, after 
the process, the worker is found to be authorized for employment and the 
error was DHS’s, the worker is entitled to back wages (although not during 
any period that the worker was not authorized for employment). However, 
attorney’s fees and costs are not included — even though employers can recover up 
to $50,000 in attorney’s fees when they challenge a finding that they violated immi- 
grant law. Low-income workers are far less equipped than better-off workers to rep- 
resent themselves or hire counsel, and the availability of fees is critical to their abil- 
ity to pursue their rights. STRIVE also prohibits a private right of action, which 
also would drastically limit workers’ ability to correct abuses and errors of the sys- 
tem. 

• Annual study and report. The STRIVE Act requires the Comptroller General 
to conduct annual studies to be submitted to Congress that determine whether the 
EEVS meets the following requirements: demonstrated accuracy of the databases; 
low error rates and incidences of delays in verification; measurable employer compli- 
ance with EEVS requirements; protection of workers’ private information; adequate 
agency staffing and funding for SSA and DHS. 

The “Secure Borders, Economic Opportunity and Immigration Reform Act of 
2007” (S. 1348)^0 

S. 1348 falls well short of creating a workable system. Its most troubling provision 
is the requirement that the guest worker and legalization programs for which it pro- 
vides may not be implemented until the EEVS (including the use of “secure” docu- 
mentation and digitized photographs that do not currently exist) is implemented. 
Because of this pressure, the focus will be on getting the EEVS up and running as 
quickly as possible, rather than on implementing an accurate system that actually 
works without adversely impacting authorized workers. 

It is expected that an amendment will be introduced this week (to amendment 
1150; see footnote 30) that will improve the EEVS provisions in S. 1348. Although 
the amendment will significantly improve the underlying bill, it will not address the 
database inaccuracies and will fall short on due process protections. Concerns with 
S. 1348 as introduced include the following: 

• The implementation timeline is unreasonable and unworkable. All em- 
ployers must participate in the EEVS within 18 months of enactment, with respect 
to new hires and those with expiring work authorization documents or immigration 
status; and within 3 years, all employers must use the EEVS for all new and con- 
tinuing employees, including those in “Z” status who have not previously presented 
secure documentation. DHS is also given the sole discretion to require employers to 
participate at an earlier date than outlined. This rigid timetable must be met re- 
gardless of whether the EEVS actually works and whether the technology exists to 
implement it; nor is the timetable subject to performance benchmarks. 

• The antidiscrimination protections are weaker than current law. Cur- 
rent law regarding “impermissible” uses of the EEVS would be weakened under the 


Amendment 1150 to S. 1348 is the actual text of the bill being debated; however, there has 
not yet been a vote on the amendment, so S. 1348 still stands. This analysis refers to amend- 
ment 1150. 
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Senate bill (existing requirements are outlined in the MOU that employers sign 
under the Basic Pilot) because the bill specifically prohibits these “impermissible” 
practices from being covered under the antidiscrimination protections in the INA by 
giving DHS exclusive enforcement authority and funding. Section 274B of the INA 
prohibits discrimination based on national origin and citizenship status, and pro- 
vides a process for complaints, investigations, administrative and judicial review, 
and remedies. It is unlikely that DHS’s policy will include such procedures, since 
DHS has no expertise in this area. 

• The due process protections are insufficient. Under the administrative re- 
view provisions, a final nonconfirmation is stayed pending the administrative review 
decision unless SSA or DHS decides that the “petition for review is frivolous, un- 
likely to succeed on the merits, or filed for purposes of delay.” This means that the 
agency whose administrative decision is being appealed has sole authority to issue 
or deny a stay of a nonconfirmation notice while an appeal is pending. The employee 
appealing the decision faces irreparable harm through loss of employment if a stay 
is denied, and the legislation does not provide a method for recovery of back pay, 
costs or attorney’s fees for those who are wrongfully terminated due to SSA or DHS 
database errors, including where the agency fails to issue a stay during the appeal 
process. 

Workers have 30 days from the completion of the administrative appeal to file for 
judicial review in the U.S. Court of Appeals. However, the court can decide the peti- 
tion based only on the administrative record, which may be limited. The burden is 
on the worker to demonstrate that the agency decision was “arbitrary, capricious, 
not supported by substantial evidence, or otherwise not in accordance with law.” 
Moreover, “findings of fact are conclusive unless any reasonable adjudicator would 
be compelled to conclude to the contrary.” That deferential review standard for fac- 
tual findings is unwarranted. As with the administrative review process, the court 
must stay the final nonconfirmation notice, unless it determines that the “petition 
for review is frivolous, unlikely to succeed on the merits, or filed for purposes of 
delay.” 

• The documentation requirements are unattainable. Like the STRIVE Act, 
the documentation requirements are heavily focused on state compliance with the 
REAL ID Act and a biometrically-enhanced Social Security card. 

• Employers, state and federal government agencies, and SSA are re- 
quired to turn over to DHS confidential information about workers. The bill 
permits data mining of SSA files, tax records, and other federal, state, and terri- 
torial databases covering everyone in the U.S. Multiple provisions requiring infor- 
mation-sharing give DHS expansive access to (a) personal employee information 
held by employers; (b) birth and death records maintained by states, passport and 
visa records, and state driver’s license or identity card information; and (c) as an 
exception to tax code confidentiality provisions, SSA records of teixpayers when the 
taxpayer’s SSN or name or address (for whatever reason) does not match SSA 
records, or when just two taxpayers have the same SSN. It also allows DHS to ac- 
cess “information” from SSA that DHS “may require.” The provisions do not require 
independent review, monitoring of disclosure, privacy protections, notice to workers 
that their private information or records have been disclosed, or recourse if 
overbroad information is sought or misused. 

Conclusion 

As stated in the first part of this testimony, based on our experience, NILC does 
not support the creation of a mandatory EEVS. However, when the House of Rep- 
resentatives moves forward with its immigration reform bill, which will inevitably 
include a mandatory EEVS, it is critical that it be guided by the lessons learned 
from ten years of experience with the Basic Pilot program. Put simply, if the short- 
comings of the Basic Pilot are not addressed before it is expanded into a mandatory 
program, it will be a disaster for workers and employers, and will put an enormous 
strain on already overburdened SSA field offices. Because so much of the focus of 
EEVS proposals is on DHS, it will be important for this committee to work closely 
with the Judiciary Committee on any comprehensive immigration reform bill that 
creates a mandatory EEVS to ensure that SSA has the necessary funding and re- 
sources to carry out its duties. It will also be critical to ensure that the weaknesses 
of the Basic Pilot are addressed before it is expanded, including correcting SSA’s 
database errors, and implementing a monitoring system so employers do not use the 
system to take adverse action against workers. 
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Chairman MCNULTY. Thank you. 

Mr. Amador. 

STATEMENT OF ANGELO I. AMADOR, DIRECTOR OF 
IMMIGRATION POLICY, U.S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Mr. AMADOR. Thank you. Good morning, Chairman McNulty, 
Ranking Member Johnson, and distinguished Members of the Com- 
mittee. Thank you for inviting me to testify on EEVS today. My 
name is Angelo Amador. I am the Director of Immigration Policy 
for the Chamber. 

We also chair the Essential Workers Immigration Coalition, and 
are on the executive Committee of the Electronic Employment 
Verification System working group. That is a business group, but 
actually, as Tyler knows, we work very closely with groups on the 
left, unions, and this is a system that really is going to affect every- 
one, and we really need to work together to make sure that all of 
the main issues are addressed. 

The concerns of the business community about how this new 
mandate is going to affect us cannot be overstated. The Govern- 
ment Accountability Office, as was said earlier, estimate that the 
cost of a new EEVS system that would apply to all employees 
would cost about $11.7 billion per year, with employers bearing 
most of the cost. Still, the Chamber is willing to support a new 
EEVS as a necessary part of comprehensive immigration reform. 

While most of the press has concentrated on the issues of the un- 
documented and the new worker programs with regards to com- 
prehensive reform, employers view the employer verification sys- 
tem provisions as equally important. In fact, some of my members 
view it as the most important part of comprehensive reform. 

As stated in my written testimony, the three issues are inter- 
related, and comprehensive reform remains crucial to both eco- 
nomic and national security for our country. Noted national secu- 
rity experts have also reinforced that enforcement alone at any 
level is not sufficient, and it would not be the solution. 

Everyone agrees that the current immigration system is broken 
and the status quo is unacceptable. But agreement on a solution 
has been harder to find. States and localities have responded to the 
lack of action at the Federal level with a patchwork of immigration 
laws and enforcement, exposing employers most deal with a broken 
legal structure of unfair liability. 

Many states and local governments are attempting to either force 
employers and retailers to bear the costs of helping shield undocu- 
mented workers, or are attempting to impose additional worksite 
enforcement provisions, must know what their responsibilities are, 
and having one Federal law with strong state law preemption lan- 
guage will help alleviate any confusion about employers’ role under 
the law. 

There are things that can be done immediately without legisla- 
tion, such as limiting the number of documents accepted for 
verification under the 1-9 system. Also, current documents should 
be retooled so as to provide employers with a clear and functional 
way to verify that they are accurate and relate to the prospective 
employee. 
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As you know, there are more than 27 documents and combina- 
tions of documents that you can use to prove your employment eli- 
gibility. Some of them don’t even have pictures. So, you could tech- 
nically get a job without showing an ID that has a picture, and the 
employer is forbidden, because of the current anti-discrimination 
provisions, from asking for other pieces of ID. 

In addition, I would like to mention seven other critical things 
that are very crucial for the employer community. There are some 
others that are in my testimony, and actually some are addressed 
by Tyler as well, that I think are very important. 

Just for the time being, I want to mention that, first, enforce- 
ment of employment verification law resides properly within the 
Federal Government. Accordingly, the Chamber maintains that 
DHS, as the Federal enforcement authority with responsibility in 
enforcement of section 274A, which is the one that we are talking 
about, should remain. 

You may be aware that the Federal RICO statute has recently 
been used by private attorneys seeking to enforce immigration law. 
Not only does this invade the province of the Federal Government 
as sole enforcer of Federal immigration policy, it also perverts the 
Federal RICO statute into a use that is contrary to the intent of 
the statute. We do not want to create a trial attorneys relief act. 

Second, the power to investigate labor and employment violations 
should be kept out a system created exclusively for the purpose of 
verifying employment eligibility. The system needs to be imple- 
mented with full acknowledgment that employers already have to 
comply with a variety of employment laws. The Code of Federal 
Regulations — actually, I looked at it this morning — is more than 
5,000 pages long. 

Third, a new verification system should only apply to new hires. 
Trying to re-verify the entire existing workforce of over 140 million 
employees is a burden that is too high. Again, I will be happy to 
talk about the different versions, but the version of the Senate re- 
quires that you re-verify more than 140 million employees. 

What we hear from our members, especially those that are large, 
is that that is a monumental task. And there are other ways of 
doing this. Again, with the turnover today, everybody will be 
verified under the system in a couple of years. 

Fourth, an employer should also be responsible only to verify the 
work authorization of its own employees. 

Fifth, an employer needs to be able to affirmatively rely on the 
response as soon as possible. We think that 30 days should be more 
than enough for DHS or Social Security or somebody to tell us 
whether this person is authorized to work or not. 

There are concerns, as you might have heard, and it is in the tes- 
timony, of the cuts that are implied when you have a tentative non- 
confirmation. For one, you cannot fire the worker. Second, DHS 
wants to use the fact that this individual that they told you not to 
fire to come and investigate and do raids and other things. 

Sixth, penalties must be tailored to the offense, and the system 
must be fair. Automatic debarment from Federal contract is not an 
authority that should be given to DHS. Indeed, a work in process 
already exists in current law under the Federal Acquisition Regula- 
tions. 
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Finally, let me know that we are concerned about undue expan- 
sion of liability and new causes of actions which we have seen in 
some formulations of electronic employer verification systems. For 
example, the STRIVE Act, which I agree with Tyler is probably the 
best effort right now at trying to address a workable EEVS, but it 
still has — it would even make it illegal for an employer to hire an 
American or a legal permanent resident over a temporary worker 
that should be in the United States only when employers cannot 
find enough of the first two. 

Discrimination protections should be retained, as in current law, 
to comport with the purposes of the program, monitoring the hiring 
and firing process, not other terms and conditions of employment. 

Thank you for giving me the opportunity to come before you 
today, and I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Amador follows:] 
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54 «fhT hiiiv ’jhtniin ih:il llirciHm'ipgl ukrr^nl in di^'nniniiiL lliii kvul ^riirpniuTnliiiii iiilM-lbv 
U.S.. kilh Irunl-rml 1111:11^1. in Ih^bjil iJiA.iiiJk' i]'ihi;?livni:lliii.iTwi;yknnfrin>i.ivrcwnr^;'.'>liik 
cnfi.i[v(Tivnl lipsktiltwilj'?) ‘■unwir cISvi* TTi; jint)¥T™(;iwri.iiiiiiiii(^^JoTT'vrH+''' 
imiji liijilj ipnunl ftwn-ittht L'S- irrviiPtififjmt'fl nik ^ Thvivk'rv. uny 
itrw rijfiwtJ Icialiekiir" f*^iLrini wiihtntu wi,irtp;Hi? itspii; niuti Iw pnfliiulipital 

■»ith 3 rtffw f^nil^l pniijnpri ■n*« ■"ur'i.Ti pn.iKPrin mvti fci'T 

i|i^: ni;(.ihj|i^ Hn npjfiinJ ly tmiJj nf mjr -riiiJ 


TTiciv liimv bcvn rtwA jUnnpit. fti rt»si|ii|i ilk tiinki*i wtirksiiit viiHiTwiiititl kjiiTrtrti ifi 

i(i.il:iili:Hi ivilirr^i^l kpjUiiiiv' ltm:l iktl i 1 in.HiuJi ilit rHjiiiliiitXrMivt pni^iAi?. ihv 

M4'|iiiii^llK'wink^Ci^titrun:t**^|l [iriijpiHn! ui^h ^ilkmplh. iXilNlfc 

rtfJrm. pJiXiliJ Ik ttikr«l.v ifcifinrtnisl ii? ilk <viCi<H'kiKf i«;iirli> -(il'iJ^ wkiiiry. 
IkCciJ ii^kikril K^Uliiy luvt iiil^ii rcirlfi'iiV^:^ llk^l ^XikCillL'iil iiTi'ilk!- ^ iiiiiy khlil iHirliil 

Ilk k^hKii'irp^ 

III. Tk Cm r-r™i Tnii^i.ii'nivnr Vvrini'jii|i>p Sy’kip 

lU A.Lii;<Mil[ht: 3 urkni pjifki'-li<kHl 3 iii|HLkiikni wrirk-Ailmi sytii^ in ilkI.I.H' Ari^nptn^r 
liiUfl kiU lix J. Iitxly llirbl nkiili'iyii: X'l fldn IJWill beliM nllLkpllnij in ^ 1 ^ tKiXk d^JdhillLy III 
ilin 1 . 1 . :> Wiilihi ihn liiiu ihrtn -iliyc, ilk i»ii|rii>y£^ iJiniVii itk ^mpkiyi^ j. ilikaiurii nr 
riHttfaiiuiiiHi nr d.'iinrnMEr. m mlfnilry nk 1 dltjj]ixlliy in k-rirk fiuitt n Mu iiif ZT iLUiihlt 

npihmc. rikunjili'ij'dr rnmi hll nui ilk Ininm l-^:dni 1 kkin ii. TTi: in isuk-n^lhln »n 

IkmuUini ilrkuitknii, feuxdll tn likniicy Irxuil. Krnplnyefii ire inx Uikaindni nifk-TU. ITi 
rtixiiiikm InriLs vilal i 3 i icf. Ilun, nn eHtffdnycr dnay nni It^lly ifaL qw^fiirMin v^liliiiui ilk rcA of 
^Inlmliig init-illikiMniniir.'k Uwi. 

The ntncTerii nyuiim hi:, unjde ii impiriEf IhJn liir empbwnm cc. riLilly kiiniv uhn In n;uiully 
■ufaxIXAl In ii\iik: ixkl xhii l[ nni. Ei is lni|XiniiiE cm luti: ilm olkn, nlkn ihe [yqhiiuvkjni nr 
ht.wnilunJKiirunii,' jUlINJnnixlijirUniinjuiliLrH' rjlJ nruneiuplawr..ilk;eiiiifidiiwriH ^nmlly 
nm ItiMiilni fhiili luckKij iLlirk. liilbxLdch: Inn., illliiilnni iheprApLf InriTK mil dikixineiik. nnd 
rculil iiM tuivd knnntL ibji im nnipliiyei^ ueie nni niitkimieil uj unik. While du crHupnnir 
mi|j|iiiiiiJ iuil'ijruny le^l uiiiui nr niki, kuinp i ilunble iikmheft nrctu ukukliniiffiMUid prKiiJbly 
einmi^ donnn fix' eknn 1 nluin uiuini aS iiiue inn nMnn idd up in lijinitVcnni rinineul nni 

innlddip; elk: liidH qudniiUn'hk' hunri ^uiidi at nn^iikc ptHkuy. 

la Llblh, DMM ndlcil nm ui i:ki:m.iBic nunpInjiiinenL cliiiibilny lykienn, elk: Uniin Filai Fiutiriini. 
rhe bkuin Xiliu Fnigrim li a Eiriiily vchaury. inuriMt tkiud. uinnnukiJ lyikm mhuk in 


' held. iclVrry. ~ 4 i.L Innirr^lcn kkintm. TrmJk. ml ikkJnih." A^jA-^Knlr LVnlWr^hTun*. .qui-h In. 
^^wIlikM br lipiklitwlm Smil|k. (nnvwd ornhntniwi. ronrKr Dlft iTViiK -iMiiyl m ihdr ^ili ZW. kror 

Lkil I^VTT ih I nhlirmhiip hrlv'oa xkijuk Irfil ^Jmcrlh irf inkrcip^im irmJ ct#li>»J bcnla Hoarihy. du 
■^i.tif^ ,^p<lfrV41 t|ip iM TrptJdrfl iTow llfgd W l-#fr3l ViriJhM fiiMriviVwA"' 

Kikmcfitcr lOO*]. 
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nffli^vr chu'ks « nt™ hire'i- njrrK soviiil wtnnitj' numfevr ui:9inti. a 

Iv mricv 3un' lh^: Piimc ami inFTriKT tthivIk^ Uk«v im ivcvfd Ai pumMinii Hid 
[vpiifti iHVf bKwn. Ihr italiltnKS mainiHinnl :il Dll&anil IhrSofial Evnjril> AdininiiJnk'kni an: 
nul up-iiMlaiv, Ihtrrwa hiiili -miir rriv in ikivmiininu u-iTkwiVTiEaipniLimdllK 

pn.'Unari ia inrapablv of L^piurinu kkniily rrHuU.' It is nulinu IhHI in ilb- tnintrni funH. il 
b pn.iblvmiltk' ii? vi.pf nd it to all v*.i!liri:. and -nnc^vcb. A futim; E]:VS; will 

ncvtl fu lukv inlu ptttvtjni iJht: railurcvandavctvutr'acirihv INkil Pn.iLT,jm lu tmturthil itta 

IV. Ptrimlnl Cnila nnd InnrcaHHl UrirhluMls 

Ffi jwr inviiidiuii. I wp*f a jkcrf to addn:'! Ilit: [»<vnlial -wtla and itKira Jisl ■wuriViadi ihri ‘‘vtil J 
br iwcd bi Ihv Sift’ll ^minitiiKkin tSEAk TIk: irbambt;r wtjpVI likb to p>a( cat! 1ltf i 

in nUlkin HJ llw cvtl vf hirim mtan; ivrifcrS. nKArnidiiK ibt; ajfakm. and 

PMtvlT»=T anJ nitadKirwTB addilitaiHl cijuipin^'nli llir Cb'^inttot Atvuiinliftnliir yiHW (QAOk. 
rvl>inB.(iii iinkpviKt.'ni ttwlni. t^iniptod thai fl-nwnditcnj dial-tip ‘rtrwmflhppiV.fl pniy^m 
Rf bH - tnTAiyvn- wunld Cro! llw fed^Tal iftwCnnn'toL vniplijjfcrj. and ir-mpkijvta abniil VI I T 
WIIW) ion«i wr tatar. niili attmKirtr* tiwlut *w«t at utt w*it CE-imptoib^adikd.l 

PnipIdjtfTa wt'nW alw- pWhI I" irain t-mplujcaa W -{(Htiplv wiih iht thw |pn»'s tt<'|MiiVnitx4fi and 
* ijrWI -ikal -orhyiiian rtoOinWt tCjiTi'rtto ii> vtiiTyinu and rF-v«rifjinB 'wk ^ q^lilj. 
piujlvinij. dm tarkiTK. and deal ini “itb nn'miriil dtnialacTfliiibilic.r' prtparfkvlar.tbilivrnna 
mJ. ivChni.dnjiji^ pnjhltrt^ iaiMld.l^irtHtijri.in[di.ijt^ii>iMan inn'l,ib">*wl4-bc 

■' 7*"^ W'lld li?ail 1(1 a wbtlniiliHil in pnId"V^i''il>■^ topVtiallj wIlfF iJk: wi-nk 

to l.i« dl.Hit it 'taat'iial ("■ liiHt-wmiiiit,'® F'nipli)y<rt wiMd a|i[i>lian; nutod *idi ili? 

pi.r>vhilt|y arF’**^'!' k^^l -Ol" IJdv^llPtFC will| torHiirn'i -Vlf-aito aiiailiil)^' jLTHynto 

Fnfctlly, (aViptoyvto labi'h Alh,:hly (wilt itiif riPany inltnial (d' (litvlirtu. IhC toC|Min;ii! Wi ilP A 
ii*w efciaJtl itoi bv Snlvkvi lo a fft to paj *[it *t -twi cT hiilldiny. ili( sjswti ibac r) 

a IP>WL-niiiiy-tvi I'tuiCiidn and- iditHjId Ito^id Kf by ilitniiWto'iiiiipiiB. 

V, Mntiplr’ fbr h S'fw kinifikisrTiFn! Elit:?i||i (5 V'lriliraiian Sjh^hi 

Ruaiii(:VMi(iwpica iFliahlp-.f£fcaiiiltoci1,.iiid caa} in- Uhp yridthi.Hl iipvtany ilitniiiplpyiiipac 
diglhlllcw of ili-dF vttoiVfnau. To itofc^ t it liH|totoilya tbai ucLi^uaio rintda acid -I'owiiriv^ Ito 
dkiaaaiilii>danjlri(i aaditopkiium ilia^Friifato ii> at^Niiiiulaia Oe (iwoi' s±ian toillFie 


''<an-irTVTim A^-iiiruhilny [H'^ee, 'IrTwny^miRi hairnLLiibiL Vi'id^HiaE^ I lE>aEr l^npIr^nruTi VanlhEKfEi 
ladWorUif tjircirt-Eii-Fia EITirtt.'' JiiF- iw. jravi. taiK'I'av.i. jej ui. iT ^-..Htiib dHbr;;i.nf: Ei-<iiiitft*riHc 
-tF rw pEnvn.-GF ipfaium unriri [u ii raJ -r^rr ■ nilim wafViXt ii hiuri^ ihairyoh h* pmpEcinHa En^Liyninl. 
Tba--uitat LfiukI nui bt liidici. Rit aairydeui -an ain>r an lauioai'd^ Fiiah Aiido I. .biaidLa. U.S. ciaoifcai 

rl- 1 Yhiewu hirlan eIie I Imu ^jtiGanniKr -m Wirtlrwca. I.E^nv-irnani, ind Cmwinan IVofnna nFdiE 

-('(•iHiaiM oaVtodI Hmiptcu. Jint- .IW. 

ki ipL'.ViF V. iM topdvr ( mt uim VI 1 1 nsto- dH&j Lla!> mart j-n rttpva.t^ IsyintTF h n - 
tktP. Inadtfaini EnbfLwwn. Wmtiisart Hladw EndtoiFai Variniianoa ad Watoiio EriHri:inai!i>i 
bUion. ai ia. 

{{XEupail. MawiaiiFJjia uh v.»i FmiFihi-wia Nlii:fciht. 

’'U 

" lni!t.ltiau(lmL'dirDaiJoiilFJlaij<:.r.iluii'.n]kBn n k. - hi^ Akh. 
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■iTnpli.i5«ri in lltry^. jiiyiilV^nil tin»|ijiuM Hiflht tlU ll'Fi i.>W p^rwiiNiflht 

-Cilillliiunliy Ihil luiY^IILv Ui^ ^ liiM: htl nn -J ^luriUJy bi'iAikJ" TTil 

-I'lLuii^hi^iiaii:^ mia> imutdifinij ilu-itmi^jiiiciCAKiViniLd^K'iindliiif iJAUlEi^ly 
‘Called brihf di:k\:lap[TtHiLaf jn EILVS ihKctciefull^ iddrusun: who ic In Ik N’crilKd: ului 
'd«uiTHnls will br KcvipInL liu^' 1 Ik lyilnit wilb be phnsed in; Ih™' ihe ifyncem will Iwdipn end 
“■■hp- will rertifr I«1c1ip^ll■^^~ lnw IIh ijiIctu ■■ill be infiared: -ind. Iwf DI I& will pnjtcrl jpnd 
railhjwHitb 

TkC'lujiilw'j^ li'iietvii'ici ihMiciim. Ij; u cjbk^e c&ii biy Ji'ijk.rihi Imck^u hk’ientily nr 

bufdeiikiHni: Idrenifikiyeri. nlnudyispend jppn!«inuiet_^ IZ miltioiihuuniLictiyedr 

doeuiTKniin^ Iht kpil hjius af ihu Bciiiun'i dO- In M) milliun ntw hiii«.' ' Tfau nen syslcm 'frill 
[Kd «b- br uhid by rnfipanks- wilh lirpi hhnun Rnourcc? depannKnli end. in-htam ki^l 
'cvunscl. bul aKj by mtioym. upmlwfl. in Ihc firU Mt of Ibc hack af i pirkvp intrfc. TK'jr 
l'nwnk;rnplvyfrf VIVPCV niilEk^t rf W dk^ U'b W"ni.nnu'.:|tvlk>w hl^'jr’k-pllfr'fdupfinlkjp 
■eiiire]n'ihieiji>i n’lu^’hL-ei.iiiclili^eiL 

J'rccritpciua nr Mnct l.nuis :kHl l.iieni Elkdlujiuc> 

riK rirretd immipmlinn isTtrm ii rlcsdy broken and and hKalilirr liakf N]pIlnd^Hd 
Iv Ihr tadi I'fadim b 1 ibe fkikciil fc'-'d wiih n pntdiwirch ■arin»n»VTbk^hwi:und 
EnfijT^ii^ — wki muiJ. ilc^il wil|| y. bn-k^-n 1;^ kCki.itAv? Cp Miilbir 
hnhilliy. htiriyfiUiinkiiiil IihkI pYiLniiiiL^ nre tiKiii(iiiii|i.iri'eittc:rlinn^ 
ouplijycfi^'reuiilnn in bMirilinenEi nPhnlpipSidiinld iiukriMkjnied uv^nVen nrnm 
■CKmpiinp 111 impccK H£djcK!<iul uorkiiic enrnrccnKni pmisions^. riKEr oncrupu run eIk 
rkkod urdnnnMk^ Lhr nhilicy nfEb: I’bilrnl ^uvcrnnKiil la Dk^cTKC nnd enfbrrn ralianil 
immiiinliiai In^i- ird nlir undur burdi'n m bu3i^c^^<^'! aPjumplinK 4r AmI: wiih ihr 
wnvnl hEiilmi i-yslirn 

A. d£ii vc'kuVElu: euibriCrineiiL reijjiiin Aiedk. Uk kldrejbv iqwnirKnIly ilkhin niicmpt. wi 
piueuipi juriEdicrmirf rudiml imniigrjuiai InH-.'' timplnyers jnuw lunw A hmlKlr 
nispaiuibililinE am under immigmiinn law. and having oru rndeml Ima will he^ □llcninle' 
■ny rcnfuskmabcwemrlryeiT' rrk under ibe lenr. 

El l-Hrlinfun'tiiifnl ^nki'lvni 

h'ulL and ■fin' cfldrinMiiintt of t nnw, UuniniuJ vetiEcinh'in iKupInd wiib. 
compiyflunfiyn immigminn mrnnn ikill bn mam I'nasibln and mom lilnly in rnnuE on din 
Iruee^giuus virliiors ihin iiLunnnlly Ihc-mir. EnforennKnl ihpuld nkn bco EKConnl 
Inniiljon limei Ibrih: new sjrdtni sid ihnuld pnHoel nicdca'm ncling in coodlfiidi 


" fri n1 LicOLjTtu- 3101^ ni-o ld4H1>-a^ki^in a-£ 


pmoniorkllt 
' Ji»b 


: ^idi ihc Hue nk^ ^pfnnmiEli^ 11^ 

: fer hnpli-viiLiri ^ctAeiIih " ihji'wrm 


■cct^. Tktw. li^ U'bcv? Tine hlik FimUsrCcm^ 
rMny ruuAuv, 71M1, hv.id 

** A ttLMid tilb--We ufJci ■.ipHMdtfilkli H d\ 

^'riionv iic. l.lhV inia^^iin bUi iri n Ihc mrti. 3>d M tail K bdLi ri 1 1 ^Lm Iwc bem cuenL Mudiip 

VI ily- tip' .^fcVi p/ d E.'ft^*- 
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Fui 1 ll:rilli'i^, ^luld bjvt: -^iiiiAfy L!^s Ifc fJKihL^li -TiF tJiy 

new fyilizm 

EnkifiLr^meiii nr£±iipleiytv>ini ^ijrklli.'eiilAfi Enue rutld^ [krniKily wlih itk^ iM-nJ 

EDii^mmcnl. Ae^nidinEly. ihr CtiBabcT miinlHU- Ihic Dl IS. e the Itdenl qinKy 

willi Tp^plllE:i^hrilily Fur iminiEniliini tr'nFijrvumcnl, hive cnrufei^n^L 

Hdhiirjty □ w praifXiiiiartf Fijr vialuions ciF craiu 3T4A -al ilu- immigraikd cadi. eoJ 
Ihii ihc^ be lh[ caN fbr all nlher ^nfinrenKnl pmvi]inre:i in a\y iko' rmplw/nKnl 

ycrlFkiMliiHi 

Y™ m^y b; iwjrv Ibil Ihr fv^dvinl RICO ■rtilulr hpi? remsly btvn lin'd by pivalr 

Siideklii|i| Kl izAFnil^ iii'ilVli^iCjO«1 l*W. 'Nnl Ihh iilV^Jj:: Al: vlF 

ihr Adml Ei'’''-'mmcfil ■» wlr laifcirdr or 'Mml immiemHia pcliry', il iIhi pervciti' iht 
fciJnrl R(CO 'Wuiv ™iii- R UK ihf* m c^inry iv ihr inMi ufihu i:i:ilirtc. 


ThB-lhm shmld be liniiiui;! prcihibili[u:pfivalrriiJbU'araclianai;iin]l [mplpycn- dcr 
nidrru ib^ ^ijubl ^ ^Fiirvcil F^Hb- Hunhixrni^. ibr piivhVT In inw^li^lr xnv lki^>r 
nr cmvfii^Tnefii vwbiiaru ifeduld td tdpe otii dTi iysiem ereriKd «(cliisively Ibr ihd 
purpuK pF verifydnE dmpkninml uliEibflrty Ihe Chamber ronlinur]- lu rill fur n nmplu 

Hid mlitldd ilniiieaR.. wheli selimJiz^ peAlllidil. fre FduI Al'Ijh- vUdtfliRre. 

Cj UrtillllT' MindHi-d)- nnd FicniltHi 

The Clumber ajpitei: rioi empk>].im ^ho knaVi'B^y emplny illeEil ibens dughi » hr 
pn“swidf-d TR'drr |bf Irw Thij r " p^pI “brif^inE'' IrE*^ (iir liebiliiy ij rRpr rpi) 

ubjeaivt! jnd depFitym ^i± degrer of lefnuiiiy ridjiiidln^ Adir nerpukjbiliiief 
uixler ihr laa erd should, ihereFure. be vruintiinrd. Lusvems. Ihis Inl lu i. lubiectrvu 
■jMnIvd viiijU iipcii IIk pnidvi^ be iliFTperil juilhiRl ii^qTfdLRlajns lU iRb^ im 
eupldyef it dLpdcidil id do. PbesumpcHut dl' iiulli uuldui [diwr df'inimL Bn- 
unrvacrankd. Tvlhrnnoii. u-bilr she fwirrmyeni ebnild iiunish iriKnliPTial 'viedahTii, 

Ibi'ivr nn|ilriyi:i'>i w'h»,d Inily uniir VvSu J ■iiiiph’i'ivdnjfjjil I'n iiiihliAd siliiuld bd ^jvBn iP 
upponumy id rotirFy ludb diror. 

WC l&> fHd drrnne; id IlidreRAi: yeftillldi;. KiHlUVer, llld [UddilllB:; liBdJ Ed he- 
proponooTKe Id Ad odfdiud jnd oompcnblr ro ulhir pdMlIiH. in rxisJiabee in nhe 
E3T^i.iyiTvnl l»w eiivra Ifpe^iahit?. nr 11.111 h^. ynij in;! iin.wNlipp. P" tiTifHi.iyrT who iy 
CKbetHed j peruliy, bid. beJievet ilui ihey did nui vkibid ihd bu. uill bd Inneed Inn oa 
unmtmary MlltunKirl beeaune dbey cannoi. alferd to pqy bmh dke leEtl fieti- nrrusKiry lu 

Lhi: uiUJidvii ipd pndA: Ihil lltcy Ttli|bl uiil irp wilh a [iinjlly Ihil ii. hi li^fh Ihil il 
deyuidut ihnr businet^L Pmalilet stnuld me he inFleoobld. lUd wd you id 
mroipHalr tlalirtcry lenEmpe Ihal iltoiu^ unFuircmml leoirks iPTrrtli^Irpcnihks. 

rjlIicT Sbdri Evtdfj, iIktiii IP P 'li|e.eidH.\ m'lrii-i'izyvCulild, duller PP'kuiiI. 


Il is alto oiificri to ihr EPiEdpo^ oirnminily Ihel i! dries mi! brar viraiiuui lisbility rur 
tiihdiin5rik:iiir Adiliiib unlbit. Ihr ddiiir^Eiitr iiirw oF ilir utinaiv nt'ilu: :eihi'riiiniA<:ii'ir. b 
diher wnrds. ihu rarrlnicidr shnuto nni be held liifalr kt uaddcumEfiird u'orlceii. hirod 


T 
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■ hiih^rifAfiuii'ir. hfidi ^rwhiuli N'liuU i^uir^ uii- Indipci'Kliffily Iri ihu fkju 

L[IVS for dtrirouTi Eni|]lD^\!(]. uithDintvktrKrafdirKTkniTvIHMD afdlc^cHTal 

LSiHiIrM^iH' WiIk.Hil pfrtudiiHii ^rnph.'^vc ciHikl bv i^ftcii In liihilily -tveti Cut Ai; 
^IliIuihic of IIS [wr^slitTiJ £«iiriKiiii^ e-.g. j uciwf d];lK^i> Lixnpiny ar Undvuplrig 
railrat*.™ 

A numhur of Dddiaonil pcn&hMi uid df Dciiun bnid bKn s^jinuid ai prcfur 

pmpltvs in 3 ■"?» vtiHliwiiiin TTv* rrnp; fn^n ik'hirrint tmiikiyiD fn™ 

dinknil ^^UTUVUM iJdlU'UU U dkl^OJUiiHI Ihd- SUHrtllL IHlidlUftmllUlldIt |xai<»iions. 
^'nallin mu si Ik liil-nod » Ihr dlTcnir apd IIm ly'swm [mH lif fair Aucmnk 

iIcbvTiEiil Hm fcilrral nHilmcIi ii nrl nn utfhjirJv Ihd siniiild hi: |jjvni In I}hl5l. Inlu:il 
a wcckii^proiKss jliKiJy^icisu iniSiinn Liu'umKrilir:l'«lciidl AiiquisiiiiHi Ki^puLiiiani 
IFARI 

Addiliwiilt. Iht ClumlKr obiciu cupcniiun Cif iniidisirimiiialipn pro^iHuns fpiifd in 

Liimjil l:iu. Ab- ^ lalV^ hIvvsIi. P nEWi rnruliureil sjTiIcni fijifdkd vvilh inirr^YEtimsi w 
immipiuiK»n:rbnvi:Juiuklpiurhidt'Li£^uc issuncAKt ihji ii uiJIuitK'UJiedKi 
disnimindlr lyarrirt: wrEkci^ F.TTcJnrcr; ^nuld nnl k pw n n "cillEh-2!" po>ii.ion in 

Wftuih iillcin|ilin^ Cb iM Ji: liy &^l± bik IaiAjIiI Lu lidfeildv urilir iiinllin LPih. 

fl, tlPVIpP-IK Rnpvlpdlnn In lip t'fn.-prrf 

PbrsuaK to IRjCA. «Kh nrw ^mnluii™ hinni aUrr Nin'cmber 4, IWd must br tmrMd as 

clipUL fci w:tL Quilrr Ai: ciirrETil fupcr-KjbaJ [-d SiVhtoiti IIU~ A |jiviiir^llim:i1 
ctaplayKH hitod prkir m Na^^:mlK^ d, DWId » u nui m cuih- urdji' Jisn^«i «r 
hwin^jK j. Il is criliail Ihal any nirw ijnly iKiiilnK Ihal nc'*.' hires ncnl In bv 

viMillijduikfaruas rvuira ttiKiiKiilbLrvtf^iirKHii v<Erini:^iili'inSi^iiaiL Fdipli'iy^is. ^JinuU 

unly be reuuiirail to SKrifis ikw nplnycm. ttf ejKbK emplphysii tusK ilrtadir been 

vcrili^ umLr Lb^ hir Iv^l jwiEnJnrv:! is pIpEf ubi^n Ihc^ uvn' himl. 

vefll^lnp an diHin: Ypniklisnce is, m uidil^ tn^dcnKioii:. cesdy pnifHunlnru liad 
unwtrsjny hnu nfbjn wifcin chaiup.' jrt» in Ihc L-'niled StoliA. 

K. Anrppible IbteuiiiMla tor Hraurariilendl} pad linipfajnim AwhuiriEiHliiii 

Tlu iGiiiAiad'dkx'uiiiciiLCtoiiJ uid plrixiiy OdlL tuve iMi^ LxiicErbdied uiklunheciirsi^fli 
pipcr-baMidl'd'sywm bscHieaf^ lark pfrelidbldnndiiKinrdnrunKnls. DsKunKnls 

hlnr^i hr n:-liHiled Hill liiniltd mi uA hi pimJdc isil^nycTS willi h -dlzlr Hfii ir«iii:ii.Tiid 

way to vml'V ihu ihc 3 ' ire hxunm uiJ [dLiidtoihepiuapefciidamplD^ed. 'I here ira 
iw(i ways In: udiirfc ihii- mp br duih'. eiihrr Iry issninj n nrw la mprr anJ rainlrril'H 

iiSblEuiii uu'Luiddri^jiHMi Liiiddeliy luuiUfi.il’ieriidilHtdr iiiuejiitHL: wnih 

aulhpnxaliun dccwnnils to. far aumplij. itocial lecwily cnfeL drii'dr's Jknuei. 

ppAApiiTlk, Hill hlipi n:^r.ilndHH i.Tinli 1||;i.^cn iTmUy AH iif tflipii: ikEcm^Li i^njlil he 

rnide iiidiu umpur oul merles n^iuuic In fLaL ■ I V?tl. ibe lixfarul jOAcnuiKiK 
bciisp isaiiiiy.Ui^'fnripriswiiha hr^iam. a dbfital [diptoFiiph and linBrifeiid iiruEys 

Hid hv 2{1]D dll ffld i ij L ddfdk VurEEnll^ in riiiieiiLa: Ahi'inld hdhd Alee: IbilurdA. 


d 
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Wia lifULr ^ufkMlIi'iri^Jlul lk1:ikAtf11^lhi:E^tiifi£uciiy[fii^n fuAllinh: 

Kbdilr f>i ijJdrvisaxi. TfM iku' ^mfKilion prarei: will ntfd m naquin- a niuin dcpm: 
uf innirnKiliim ■Jipinf When pi emplusvr ‘vndj- ► itkphpnii; w 

Im:;u 1 inquiry, itu ^unrvwni ntsu iiai tw iUl []o u la wheihcj ui 

mpla)4r‘s [DfiK tnd s«iil Kcmil}' nmsber nuldii^ bul ilw O'hcthcT liny its hint; 

UKil in TTultijA: phinpi tif ■^myik'^incnl pvniiTT:: win inn have ■tJ:eiiiiciJ Ihr iilcnliLw uf 

uiluf kpiiimiu: wnrttm. In itu run, u ilu- vfnIliLiiiiin ijirmm ii rkTrirkipa] lUd 
pnibilcd. il ilwvid mnex; cln»r r»w4rdli' Ihr uir qrbemnetrir Irchnelrvy ^ cm dcircl 

w'h:llH:r Lhc: pvn’ih pmcilllny Ilk -Ajkwni^ i^dGci In 1 h: jLAiul p:nnn ba whnn lira- klij 

rilaws.’’ 

I'. ¥m\r yiiil HmsaUr Eliilt 4^ul N l-h- HT^Ivm 

Tlk A<-eT.Hjiil#hiliLj- (XTikT ('O^Cil irptirieJ boh ■ivir itii Ikrv ?rv ?(ill jrnne 

unn^vLil lisiKS uaLh itu: Iktth: Pilci Ftnjfim, Iricludlrij dday:^ m updimirij uimilgnuili'in 
rtronb. Fjlir-[KE9li>nv md pmEian uibwui IhU. is nrd -okt fiinidly.'' Spadiinlly. 

rcpi^rrlLii liid^luid »d anplukiju, ^hic«ifEicil|p ^iKnlniirfc uf 

syEirni fandl iis mibiliif in ducny DuiaL'''' (Jm^n iIuk ind odkr r«i£r:inE, fk 
new i^si.om ihquid be phreed in md kilrd dI eir4k ^rur. inJ npoided In IIk fkieI FdiaM 
iirilif ‘f^l’i:ii fJn'M.tiViA hufa£ Tli£ i^^pn*u{:li uilulil bC rril* lift 

program h> mnet fhim air plusr la iht ntxi nnly when ik: sysbsEi hts been srproaol in 
inVn fan nfiniwcnrtriw mal nlhcr "inlTKiennks pv;¥r<aiwd Ihr rerdivr phsK' 

Thd wnuU nlia alhini MIK in fpfi^y pnqxirn Fnr ilir new- EAflut. i3d' pumelpinu. In 
KtdiUai. iFindusair -salon are c m-ol oul, Ihcsr nr>xi eo be delmmied uid delmndl For 

nvnrrfki ^krV nyi^ti 1^1 bf nVaf pyid^nv^ crf-B-hM- flilN uilhin Ihc hnwij lerm fiF 

"eiuHib iHfnuiJiuujn:' ll'ilui ie uuxl oe one benilinieeV. 

G- ftE-HfiMW Tlrrun. 

The tmpkurr nndb In be iblr ba irilTnniM''n(j' rel j -t* ihr rrspnnws (c inqiiii>v! inw ihr 
cyLieiii. Kdei i eeifH'idik rafnniiE ilie eiii|ilnyer due ^ uinplo^ei: It blnhurilll^d nitl mn 
be- rriuEcd. nr rhn tlK omployiM is ikm. »d mint Ic disolmi^rd. I^playon wettld likr lo 
hsTf ihn k;eHs in dnleniTittr in renl time ■ -w nt-w nail limtL ihr Injid ritini -nrs pivsprn^i'-f 
employee lU- n|t^ini in uuili. □UK ind elk fkkld Saurny Adeucumaai mugt be 
piven 1he lesnire rs In- miuir t'lal -Bnrk oulhnnsilinn sklui c hinpei ire nimnl in ivnid 
Ihu i*d iliirupliijn Ikd lafcmq Prenx ^■pJi.iy er. i Lnomp hi pnrpVw, Irnin, nnd pn pn 
nppliisim pelnr lo raeitiag Ibul oonnmniinn ec^Kdinj die n^iearn'i legal sums. 

Hi: duiiikr uihkiSLjiUb, UilC due pniu.~v^ in'Pkernn illuil aJIuw LiiipV-^ci: hi biiiiui iiP 
B> inquiry uid k duB huie ihn nbaliiy co Lldllenpe- 1 pnE-emmcni Ueienninutai. Ihus, ai 


'* ntiMudy, H liHTam: udwilrt^ ii rfJU lU, a ■ inpMiii inaddn.ji wSa wniSaaiBlh- pny Ftr-tu ruOwf 
■ifiJ iH inpIsPb'mil'n "rih iff NMnty. Kinftff . ■twre Mil he itgilwie Isttes Kf iKbstlii lei lipItfHiilnj 
biwiic 1 iiL> II itnh -^LihfillikK 

^ bljTtiaii. hiitan D_ drinL-Ue. liJuL-iJiji. WEik^Rr. inJ Iierk ^irby (■m.K'QAllJl Tatow^ klRT-bc 
HEjisHmiScc m LlKEupli al'IhE llnsc Llnwnm ai di^ii ml Mean. hciaiBre in. bOSb. 

|l 1,1 
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Lli^ Vtf y Ll^l, eill|iliiyt^i^ Jiniikl Ik- iHi: IQ slijhmil jii iAflill lili^iui'y iM^ Ui^ ^yLl^iH 
in ol’Icro^^mpk^niniLhBlKcn. msdir 3i>l boziptr^l Ptvsunuhly [ku could be dontlwo 
IvTcifV If*; (■)! iljy (if'Cn'nlHiynunil wj IhK ilpip runnici Tk^^tiri 

due: iheruld cul Im- lilbeied by on luiul leniicieY: umecinllnvuilun. Ol'ciiurei:, I'ur 
crnplbyer? thm need ktieouc immcdianly. itc oplidu cif siltmiirnie. Iht iniliri vtquiry' 

kliinll^ iAct Urn: nri[iliij^^ elH'rwi hi^ ur 'h.-r TniJ lU^ tl wu-k. idiriukj ui 1 dlalij± 

td be iviikible. In ilte cue i/i lulling dgenciu. uinunc lew blibwinf fter sulmi^ton df 
Ihb inquiry ahen IIh u[<EjnM wf iryci wilh 1hs -ignicy ij Mpq.'d shrmU l*r kcpi in fuiqrv 
lun-e. A rvu\lmiiin Ilf Jlday^ re^dleif ed' uheu i'irlii’ii» ilie-lrk)!^ iidude.dnJiel^ 
iniD cnnsiderHiai dme no lulnnn ndrlKHnnl ndumnlion ind ttciiiujiI ir^in. lhaild be 

Ihc iiiilcT 1 lmll ll«l Ihe ijpA-in ^iVhiIiI like rn.rni didc -cirinilliil nfiiiin iirrlll i Ivil 

deuinniniuiin li ruuMl by ihe geyefruiiern. 


II. iimr cramL'Hl ADCiiunl^lllh 


juivcmv™ mypi pJw- l*c tw Id Tiir liu; pttjtt pdminijlrTili™ Mf ilm nerw 

lyttem. Tliefe- mini tc: dn adivkdteciui>L uid.Judlcul nolen [hix yrCiiiU dllon^ 

nufilqyei; and vriorien. Lb cunlcil nndini;:. Thmutfii Ihr r<vii:¥' IXTkiu. uorben. cmild 

ka:b ucnif>aih^k¥i hd wiyos iluc hi u jyciiL'j ernir Und.wtrTk, if tm i,xliap4iiycT 

11. fuud by Ihe gcyrcfnmem dee co unruiudM idlegumru. ck emplcycc cheuld be iblt id 
rocvwcr TOmr aitnmtyi' fccTf rpid cmh- vippcdil pcri«^F>SS5j(KKi— id^heysuhilinliHlIy 
|iie:iidilcd ill dh jp[UiJ hTdld ddUriUjijeckil. ilddiliiiCully, irhrkerh >Aduld bdvr JLieeik li'i 
review and requecl ehuiRci id iheir e^n record], la ivnid eoius when elunKiU JdIs. 

I. [.liillCcil EbnBiiCiMdy iild Addlllun^ Ciirkl fCitiiier^ 


k 'tt -Ai^iaUnc dbl lie n:w k.yklciii he iaihIliIiV, .iiinq4:, cu.y hi luA i^d iHd kL iiiblly m 
hurJen»n>e u empOoyrrr. UllSi will need idciiuice funelaiJ id ereue. mainuin arxl 
irnplcmipii Ihr new Trj^iqm Thi? rert fhuuld mil k pqiKd m iq Ihc cmpluj'vr wiih Fevp 
(be irk^li ie< nr rJinni^h lUFier rvueliuihiric. Adddkudlly. dieie cIiChAL mn k MHly 
bunJcnipniie dorwicnl reLeicieei reqiurimcnl]i Thb mure cppies bf blTKiDl docummi] 

■r kepi ill yfwn^wiq'i ilnwer^. Ihr inimw^ likqlilKi:il H.ir iilnilily Ihell 
euncsildii., in rmplDyer dii« neenctsdcekeeipdopiieiafdjiiierlieencr], coelil bdeimcy 
card), bnlh crTliricMes. cceny cihrreloinim'Wt bhnun Ip pipr wprk lulhtniialipn. TIk 

iiUpIrijIci' iHijkl Cenify iuiilci peddhy uf ^leijurv UiU dliiK- ik'eiuhkiiYk^ wnr- pi'i^hkd. 

The n^iuiremeni ineppy end siP[reof!jdiei'’lhHidMiine4KqnicnLHkej in inyKn 
pnqirnpidiuiiblk; qirvrqlh'pnphTcrlxui unlyFn.Hn Ihc c.ifl pcrpcvlivc lurniplrrjvni. 
bin jiM IreiiL iJir pruciiy punpeceike or wurkert. 

J, Sii purlbfr (iipBniliin nT m^l I 

Fmnlly. Ihrnrw-j^yieTnnwehtohcimpIrTnmiqiwilh Full Kippudod^cni IHn 
D difiruyerb^ Dlreidv lid>e di cuuiply wlih x virieiy nr eiii|ilrivitidric lawc. TbUk, keafyu^ 
nnplayinem Jinhorimk*. ntd eKpjnsion nf emplayinem ECiHecnons. should be ihe oede 

^KpJipui. Ilf p new rTTipknrni^l vcrji^liqfi nyiilvin 


|l> 



h lllii: rLgunl. Il ilkulJ he -dlliiTEulU^ llllC dLat UI'L Ulrieidy liV^f Ihilil i^Lth 

Vnijf: rcquinmenl]. pemkifli. fMihhbc'ncdlli.lfK: imcmtli'ins tKlu-esin empk^vn and 
unHHis u£:ly f mJ h^iillh ru||ijirvmcTil4, 1rnn|j :inJ flrviy »ij ili«crirTihiiliim 

The L'tdj of HedniJ E^lKtoni ruluznii u emplo^meni iKW-t jIafk a^<f 
S.4Pi> poBcn pf irinl. And nf omnH. rvnngl pllm uninNlliyibk Ip Ik 

uiidl biihiimA ciiipli'iw, mie Jibi dk: lip uf fk ieebety TlKHiurtilii hiF L'liuit iI^kv piiivkk 
u iniefpir[ti.\j in ihe suiuiijQr m J ne^lcoxy Iguv ipd oamplex Traiiius provide 

ilicirmrn '* \ QAO rvpcri liilpd ■W(T4|*+?r fippjNkiit- Jnriinrutkfi nn 

SiikiMiul Jimpki^Gj liiJ Unlhh H^pehciwee" ulemjlli:]! linHuum iir^udlhj VMefcpiGee' 
hiEutilipn! dm employm oorriinw to hihr to Ihii diY-'' The repon nopid thal 

lif HKli ny.uLiJii-Hih u rru'iiajriin^. mnI IIimJ pipcruiiric rcijiiaETmnb uulil 
be- qunc- nnerouE. Man imponinil;f,tlu rrptirrooaclidiKliJiKarTipld^en an; 
uv(ibprdc»tJ by pijuIntaT' rniuip'UKrTlj iruiwal iirvii IkirbusinttK^iHid rrHni'uir 

bii ILI I'll'lMulp bit llieJei|iid.li: lUU^uUUe. 

Tk ^irtl eiFeiirTTplipnep i,^lmiipk In ^ :m nUjnny. pjcv A ?Fb1^ l^y Jnteph 
JahiuHi oF Ihe hteniaiiu I'enier^ OEiimioxl Aa i>o[al oannidiGiKe oon al'Vi'otlcplaLa 
recukliniT! 3l 'S9'l billinn (in jF.bXi Minn) and i ’ftilkn' i[p studv by Haik Cnin dbr 
Tk iTHTiLT: -hF AdV-iktiiv^ [) ^Mull IFuiikeA cElliiiikd di^ ti41il 

trompIlBnoj co£l od oarkplaoe re^datipu a tl Oh ItiiJioD I in ^liOd dpIlinK Wiiliin a faur 
ye^r ipin. Av wA fry w nl * nk nf? I F bilKt»i. flr SJ- OS b'llHn' per yvir 

bTi f anchnlM 

I1ie (.'hunbef wrps you iii eontiuja to ihf business onnurunliy io orojio a Ytnrkibla 
oln.lpmicrTnpInjTrnnE'iipiirmttion syrtem oiibin Ik cnnk^l nrranpp'knypiT; imniEnlinn 
j’efnnii. Tlik ibifiBes. iii nverall tki k Tin. iiuurjie- hiJ oillihla uinkr luoiiuial md 

'n-nrid ^vjrtitg [undkkao. md includes: 

■ Clrriftcrt^ Ikl Fodenl jurisdirrvti pnxmiTJsOiK Mid Ipu! Iii"s liiiii DHS-<yilj 
eiiCOKuikK aiAirhy. 

1 An iiiviepliyjlivi; :ini 1h^ fkir, willi j^mlliiz^ u.mini^Kiinlclii Ik 

nllbnie: 

> Pro’bifioiii'iaiM’oiueLflisMline'poaiJ lulih “pltOndais." ui ilie-uy^hofev^r- 
chMiEinckdinl reEuklions: 

■ ^o exptnsian of liibility be^ioii J ihe IcnoA'in^ siindinl fpr OHiln]£iijr)iMbfa(ilnKU]r 
rvkirniihifr^. 

■ ho rspHisinn of 3nlidiK;r«MiniiB l!i«i pt dibarmem oulsidr ihr FAk yj'!!.™: 


" Fercuiipk.eK Ijiine cneiribynn -iDcmcmlMi Ijn* ihjK mlEbei-a^ :)^ttl pini^ Haim 
UnlcniiLaid HaiJ Lrumi ‘^nptoyrKii U^xwnmika Lub*." ^iTjI .tiiVH nf Ca/waxJ Ci^YLimjr Lisr. 
I'lKM 

^ u s -lyft^TiiTiefi iNcniibfirtlllh Ipf'mi!k»« '.'1 HBf 

•Urii^ K'. |M|ci. Jih 3iJL 

^ ijfeuuLJLQqih. 'Tbc ClvI of WoikHKT Rrtdnm''. JMn.'Hiff L'ewr. tnufuc Msen LnsTTV^jr. Ailryui. 
VirfiiB. ilUl 

E'raii, * 1 ^. "I be b^Bci ul <! 4 <ii ivi J^rdll Km." Ils^n UP Uj SAII>II 1 -U-(I!! 23 . LiLai-b]i 

f'drbfd. Rv ikd nrrVt^r ^rfrt 
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■- ft nt™. ■■■cnnt'-iJtkni system (haL utily airplics to new liirvs: 

■- ft KikfHtikihli: numl)«f -nf'KlIifcle drrfuiiunit u^rtdiiiM'^ikl: 

■- ft lulrjtionu luMdaltemalp-y: iD^KDonwTKKfalcallcmple^'m:. 
w ft jilinc-iii Kfilli iiiitefvmki|i titriitiwiici* (i) 10- fcbnvy *kl wHjffcsihili^. 

■- tl'jin^iicEiiDnil oi'p2[3ipfTt uulbodLy w iiJi iiukpendcm Eiudici; 

■- VyTiny«tH>nl4.i lK|(in whni firni<i[1<Tsrymplt’yntynl ii- iniKk and aLvepUed, bllijv.vd hy 
TTPii'^iAik' sybium reHHmw tinned — al ihn; musi 3D dic'K. 

> Ai3<:minicitirliL}; ^mucniiris tbrill iMynlyid— ■tuluditig.nurgpscrBuncni;. 

■- Limilrd buirauerKy »d Mnsibic doeumm TCInKton ndquiremmu 1hit Hkes iniD 
cnniiilLialiun nrnary eDnpjnss: 

r >li> fplilitiAlly etWIKI ifiivfflive [ilft'irirtt A|l)«ni#C>t DIiB ^ fttEdAW lilinflliiJli; ^nd. 

■- Ita d:K.pjn:iai af libix lin»s.wilhindbc tkcuiNiie enfdcyiiKnl vcrtniniiaD lyneni. 

Lmpldyen will bd jKjuirdd la uulim ind eonvply uuh ihe nn dlecusutK cmpldymeiic dli^'biliLy 
vedtimuHi Siysidm, led ctKretnn:, wd shnuld :cnLim>: id Ik cnnEuluKi in ihipiitg. Auch j. sysidm. 
Vfd u ahe Clumiui, tWlC. Etcd clu LiLitS WorLin.; t’lmup, Euod by ut aYMinuE: ta assiu in this 
p[UtK». Ilujd. you. ague frir thii nppnnuwiy w Elur-e ih: vidAd^ oi iht C lunibcr. and I Icc4t 
linn^'jrd iii ynur qudEiiiuis. 


II 
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Chairman MCNULTY. Thank you. 
Ms. Meisinger. 
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STATEMENT OF SUSAN R. MEISINGER, PRESIDENT AND CEO, 

SOCIETY FOR HUMAN RESOURCE MANAGEMENT, ALEXAN- 
DRIA, VIRGINIA 

Ms. MEISINGER. Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Johnson, 
Members of the Committee, my name is Sue Meisinger and I am 
President and CEO of the Society for Human Resource Manage- 
ment. I appear today on behalf of the more than 200,000 members 
of the society, as well as being co-chair of the HR Initiative for a 
Legal Workforce. I am grateful for this opportunity. 

Our members represent the frontlines on workforce verification, 
and therefore offer a crucial viewpoint on the matter. We fully sup- 
port and we are committed to the hiring of only work-authorized 
individuals through an effective, efficient, electronic employment 
verification system. 

We also recognize that the current employment verification sys- 
tem is in need of real reform. In fact, we believe that verification 
is the linchpin of really, truly reforming the immigration system. 

As the debate on immigration reform continues, we urge Con- 
gress to carefully consider the implications of any new employment 
verification system, keeping in mind that this is not just a debate 
about immigration reform. This is a debate about workplace man- 
agement, which impacts all employers and all American workers, 
not just those who are foreign born. 

My remarks will focus on the current employment verification 
process, as well as our proposal to create a potentially alternative 
effective employment verification system. 

As you know, under IRCA, employers are required to review doc- 
uments presented by employees, and after review, required to at- 
test on a Eorm 1-9 that they have reviewed the documents and 
that they appear genuine and authentic. 

Even under the best of circumstances, HR professionals encoun- 
ter numerous challenges with the employment verifications of 
IRCA. They include maintaining the 1-9 records when an employee 
presents a document that has an expiration date; verifying the au- 
thenticity, the quality, the quantity of documents presented by an 
employee for work authorization and identification purposes; and 
simply managing the current 1-9 system, which is burdensome and 
time-consuming. 

The system is prone to fraud, forgeries, and identity theft. It is 
difficult if not impossible for an employer to differentiate between 
the legal and illegal worker in this process. In addition, if an em- 
ployer questions the validity of documents too much, they are also 
vulnerable to potential claims of discrimination. 

Attempting to address the shortcomings of the paper-based sys- 
tem, Congress created the Basic Pilot Program that we have heard 
of this morning in great detail. Under this system, employers can 
voluntarily check each new employee’s work eligibility using the 
electronic verification system, while also having to do the paper 
check and maintaining the paper records. 

The system is supposed to respond to the employer within three 
days with either a confirmation or a tentative nonconfirmation of 
the employee’s work eligibility. In the cases of tentative noncon- 
firmation, a secondary verification process lasting 10 days is initi- 
ated to confirm the validity of the information provided and to pro- 
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vide the employer with a confirmation of nonverification of worker 
eligibility. 

Although it has been operational since 1997, and despite the best 
efforts of the people in the government agencies managing it, we 
think it is just flat-out inadequate to meet the U.S. employer’s 
needs in a global verification system. 

As we heard this morning, over 92 percent of inquiries from em- 
ployers receive an instantaneous employment authorized response. 
This means there is a no verification 8 percent of the time. With 
60 million new hires each year, this makes mandating the system 
having an impact on about 5 million people a year, as we have 
heard as well. 

Since a significant percentage of the Basic Pilot queries require 
human intervention, a lot of resources are going to be needed to 
purge the various agency databases and improve communication 
between the agencies. We think this is going to be problematic. 

Employers need the right tools to verify a legal workforce, but we 
cannot have HR, and we should not have HR, be America’s surro- 
gate Border Patrol agents. Rather, employers are entitled to a clear 
answer to the query whether an employee is authorized to work, 
and be able to reply to that response. 

We believe that Congress must transform the current paper- 
based verification process into a state-of-the-art electronic system. 
Specifically, we advocate a system that would verify identity 
through additional background checks and the voluntary use of bio- 
metric enrollment conducted by government-certified private ven- 
dors. 

The system would be built upon background checks currently 
conducted by many employers. Our own survey shows that 85 per- 
cent of our members do employment verification checks, reference 
checks, to include forensic document examines and tailored data 
mining in publicly available databases. An individual’s identity 
could be locked to biometric or other secure identifiers through the 
process. Employees would not need to present an identity card, just 
themselves. 

Under our proposal, employers would be required to participate 
in one or two electronic employment verification systems. The first 
would be the current EEVS, but permitting employers to access the 
system via phone and internet. The second would be SEEVS, a 
more secure electronic employment verification system. The state- 
of-the-art system would identify, through additional background 
checks and voluntary biometric enrollment conducted by private 
employers. 

This system, we think, would answer two important questions: Is 
the person identified by name, date of birth, and Social Security 
authorized to work? Is the person actually who he or she claims to 
be? 

In the interests of time, I would like to conclude by encouraging 
Congress to look at this carefully. We are very concerned that in 
the rush to deal with immigration reform, which we believe needs 
to happen, that there is a push to just simply push this verification 
system through. And the word chaos, I thought, was apt in describ- 
ing what we think is going to happen when this rolls forward. 

Thank you. 
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[The prepared statement of Ms. Meisinger follows:] 


Prepared Statement of Sue Meisinger, The Human Resource Initiative for 

a Legal Workforce, Society for Human Resource Management, Alexan- 
dria, Virginia 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Johnson, Members of the Committee. My name 
is Susan R. Meisinger and I am the President and CEO of the Society for Human 
Resource Management. I appear today on behalf of the Society for Human Resource 
Management. I am also the Co-chair of HR Initiative for a Legal Workforce. I am 
grateful for the opportunity to provide our views on this important issue. 

The Society for Human Resource Management (SHRM) is the world’s largest asso- 
ciation devoted to human resource management. Representing more than 217,000 
individual members, the Society’s mission is both to serve human resource manage- 
ment professionals and to advance the profession. 

The Human Resource Initiative for a Legal Workforce is a coalition of human re- 
source organizations and business groups, representing thousands of small and 
large U.S. employers from a broad range of sectors. The HR Initiative includes 
SHRM, the American Council on International Personnel, the College and Univer- 
sity Professional Association for Human Resources, the Food Marketing Institute, 
the HR Policy Association, the International Public Management Association for 
Human Resources, and the National Association of Manufacturers. Our objective is 
to improve the current employment verification process by creating a secure, effi- 
cient and reliable system that will ensure a legal workforce and help prevent unau- 
thorized employment. 

Our collective members represent the front lines on workforce verification, and 
therefore offer a crucial viewpoint on the matter. We fully support and are com- 
mitted to the hiring of only work-authorized individuals through an effective, effi- 
cient electronic employment verification system. 

We also recognize that the current emplo 3 unent verification system is in need of 
real reform. In fact, we believe verification is the lynchpin for true immigration re- 
form. Unfortunately, the current paper-based employment verification system is in- 
adequate to meet current and future demands, and current proposals before Con- 
gress fall far short of what is needed. 

As the debate on immigration reform continues, we urge Congress to carefully 
consider the implications of any new employment verification system, keeping in 
mind that this is not just a debate about immigration reform, it is a debate about 
workplace management, which impacts all U.S. employers and all American work- 
ers, not just those who are foreign born. 

My remarks will focus on the employment verification process established in the 
Immigration Reform and Control Act (IRCA) of 1986, the state of the current elec- 
tronic verification system, the Basic Pilot Program that was enacted in The Illegal 
Immigration Reform and Immigrant Responsibility Act (IIRIRA) of 1996, as well as 
our proposal to create an effective electronic employment verification system in the 
effort to ensure compliance with immigration laws at the worksite, and to protect 
the civil rights and privacy of employees. 

Mr. Chairman, under IRCA employers are required to review documents pre- 
sented by employees within three business days of hire demonstrating identity and 
authorization to work in the United States. After reviewing these documents, em- 
ployers are required to attest on Form 1-9 that they have reviewed the documents 
and that they appear genuine and authentic. Under current law, 27 paper-based 
documents are available to employees to demonstrate work eligibility, with 12 dif- 
ferent documents authorized under law to prove identity. 

Even under the best of circumstances, HR professionals encounter numerous chal- 
lenges with the employment verification requirements under IRCA. These include: 
maintaining the 1-9 records when an employee presents a document that has an 
expiration date; verifying the authenticity, quality, and quantity of documents pre- 
sented by an employee for work authorization and identification purposes; and man- 
aging the current 1-9 process, which is burdensome and time-consuming. 

According to SHRM’s 2006 Access to Human Capital and Employment Verification 
survey, 60 percent of responding HR professionals indicated that they continue to 
experience problems with the current verification requirements of IRCA 20 years 
after its enactment. The most common challenge cited is ascertaining the authen- 
ticity of documents presented for emplo 3 Tnent (40 percent). 

The current document-based system is prone to fraud, forgeries and identity theft, 
making it difficult, if not impossible, for an employer to differentiate between the 
legal and illegal worker in this process. 
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U.S. employers, whether large or small, cannot be expected to consistently identify 
unauthorized workers using the existing system, but they are liable for severe sanc- 
tions if these workers find their way onto the payroll. Conversely, they are subject 
to claims of discrimination if they question the validity of documents too much. 

The proliferation of false or stolen documents can and does cause reputable em- 
ployers to mistakenly hire individuals who are not eligible to work. At the same 
time, the lack of certainty and threat of government-imposed penalties may lead 
some employers to delay or forego hiring legal workers who are eligible. In either 
case, the costs are high for both U.S. employers and legal workers. 

In an attempt to address the shortcoming of the paper-based system. Congress 
created the Basic Pilot program for employers to voluntarily confirm an employee’s 
eligibility to work using an electronic verification system. Under the Basic Pilot pro- 
gram, employers are required to review an employee’s identity and work authoriza- 
tion documents consistent with IRCA requirements, including completing all Form 
1-9 paperwork. Employers are then required to check each new employee’s work eli- 
gibility using the electronic verification system. 

The Basic Pilot system is supposed to respond to the employer within three days 
with either a confirmation or a tentative non-confirmation of the employee’s work 
eligibility. In the cases of a tentative non-confirmation, a secondary verification 
process lasting ten days is initiated to confirm the validity of the information pro- 
vided and to provide the employer with a confirmation or non-verification of work 
eligibility. Employers are not permitted to terminate individuals that have received 
a tentative non-confirmation until the employer has received a final non-verification 
or the ten-day period has elapsed. 

Although the Basic Pilot has been operational since 1997, and despite the best 
efforts of the men and women who administer this program in the USCIS, we be- 
lieve it is inadequate to meet the needs of all U.S. employers in the employment 
verification process. According to the Government Accountability Office (GAO), in 
June of 2005, only 2,300 out of 5.6 million U.S. employers participated in the Basic 
Pilot in 2004. Even with the relatively low participation rate, the GAO found that 
about 15 percent of all queries required additional verification because the auto- 
mated system was unable to provide confirmation responses on the initial attempt. 

In April 2007, the United States Citizen Immigration Services (USCIS) testified 
before the House Judiciary Subcommittee that that the total number of partici- 
pating employers has risen to about 16,000 employers and that “over 92 percent of 
inquiries from employers receive an instantaneous emplo 3 mient authorized re- 
sponse.” 

However, these numbers represent only a fraction of the nearly 6 million employ- 
ers in the United States. According to USCIS, if all employers were required to en- 
roll in the Basic Pilot within 18 months, as called for by some proposals in Con- 
gress, USCIS would need to enroll approximately 20,000 employers a day. Expand- 
ing this system to cover all employers as proposed — absent federal certification that 
the system is adequately staffed and prepared to handle the increased workload — 
will undoubtedly cause confusion, harm productivity, and deny eligible workers em- 
ployment opportunities. 

Since a significant percentage of the Basic Pilot queries require human interven- 
tion, substantial resources will be needed to purge the various agency databases and 
improve communication between agencies. This problem is likely to be exacerbated 
if participation increases from 16,000 to all 6 million-plus employers. As we have 
seen in other aspects of immigration adjudication, a substantial increase in immi- 
gration-related caseload without corresponding increases in resources can lead to 
major processing delays. Using USCIS’s own numbers of a 92 percent verification 
rate, millions of authorized employees’ verification for employment could be in jeop- 
ardy. 

As evidenced in several recent high profile situations, there are major concerns 
that the Basic Pilot’s accuracy is severely limited by the proliferation of fraudulent 
identity documents. This is because the Basic Pilot system does not verify the au- 
thenticity of the identity being presented for employment purposes, only that the 
identity presented matches information in the Social Security and DHS databases. 

In testimony to House Judiciary Subcommittee in April, Jack Shadley, Senior Vice 
President for Human Resources for Swift & Company detailed the shortcomings of 
the “Basic Pilot” emplojmient verification system. Despite the company’s hiring proc- 
esses, which included participation in Basic Pilot, the government raided six Swift 
production facilities on the morning of December 12th, 2006, and detained 1,282 em- 
ployees. Many were using stolen identities that could not be detected by Basic Pilot. 
This event cost the company more than $30 million and disrupted communities that 
Swift has worked hard to enrich. As Mr. Shadley stated in his testimony: 
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“It is particularly galling to us that an employer who played by all the rules and 
used the only available government tool to screen employee eligibility would be sub- 
jected to adversarial treatment by our government. These ICE raids once again 
highlight significant weaknesses in the Basic Pilot program.” 

In addition to concerns with premature expansion of the Basic Pilot, several Con- 
gressional proposals also expose employers to liability for actions beyond their con- 
trol, such as the actions of subcontractors. We strongly believe that U.S. employers 
should be liable for their own hiring decisions, not those made outside their control. 
Enforcement needs to be vigorous and fair, and should focus on employers that bla- 
tantly ignore the law as opposed to employers who commit paperwork or technical 
violations in their attempt to comply. 

Employers need the right tools to verify a legal workforce. However, HR cannot — 
and should not — be America’s surrogate border patrol agents. Rather, employers are 
entitled to an unambiguous answer to the query whether an employee is authorized 
to accept an offer of employment. Unfortunately, mandating the current Basic Pilot 
system will not meet the needs of employers or employees. 

We believe that Congress must transform the current paper-based verification 
process into a state-of-the-art electronic system that is accurate, reliable, cost-effi- 
cient, easy-to-use, and shares responsibility among government, employers and em- 
ployees. Specifically, we advocate a system that would verify identity through addi- 
tional background checks and the voluntary use of biometric enrollment conducted 
by government certified private vendors. According to SHRM’s 2006 Weapons in the 
Workplace, 85 percent of responding HR professionals indicated their organizations 
conduct background checks of potential employees. 

This system would build upon background checks currently conducted by many 
employers, to include forensic document examination and tailored data mining in 
publicly available databases. An individual’s identity could be “locked” to biometric 
or other secure identifiers through this process. Employees would not need to 
present a card as some have advocated, just themselves. 

Under our proposal, employers would be required to participate in one of two elec- 
tronic employment verification systems: 

EEVS — K completely electronic employment verification system (EEVS) 
which improves upon the current Basic Pilot system and permits employers 
to access the system via phone and internet. Employers would verify iden- 
tity by visually examining a limited number of documents presented by the 
employee. Employers would verify work authorization by submitting em- 
ployee data to the SAVE system. The verification process can be initiated 
either post offer or acceptance of a job by an employee but prior to the com- 
mencement of work or within the first 3 days after work commences. The 
databases feeding into the SAVE system must be upgraded to ensure all 
information is accurate and updated and that secondary verifications are 
completed within 10 days. Employers would continue to make subjective de- 
terminations that the person presenting the documents is who he claims to 
be and that the documents are valid on their face. The current 1-9 form 
would be eliminated. Employers in this system would be subject to the cur- 
rent range of enforcement efforts and penalties. 

SEEVS — A. more secure electronic employment verification system (SEEVS) 
that guard against identity theft would be available to employers on a vol- 
untary basis. This state-of-the-art system would verify identity through ad- 
ditional background checks and voluntary biometric enrollment conducted 
by private vendors. The employee’s work authorization would continue to 
be verified through the SAVE databases. By eliminating subjective deter- 
minations of work authorization documents, this system will eliminate dis- 
crimination and simplify enforcement. There will be only two enforcement 
questions for the government: 1) Did you check every employee through the 
system in a fair and equal manner? 2) Did the employer make his/her hir- 
ing decisions consistent with information they received through the system? 
Employers participating in this system would be deemed to be in compli- 
ance absent a showing of bad faith. 

The proposed SEEVS system would prevent identity fraud by automatically recog- 
nizing an individual based on measurable biological (anatomical and physiological) 
and behavioral characteristics. The new system would be able to answer two vital 
questions: 

1. Is the person identified by name, date of birth, and social security number au- 
thorized to accept the employment being offered? 

2. Is the person actually who he or she claims to be? 
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We also believe that any such secure electronic employment verification system 
as described above needs to meet standards set by the National Institute of Stand- 
ards and Technology (NIST) from a technology and a privacy standpoint. The 
SEEVS model for prevention of identity theft lies in authorizing competing private 
entities, certified by the Government with the involvement of NIST, to develop and 
conduct the process necessary to verify the identity. The privately held databases 
would be protected from disclosure by law and held in a segregated fashion that 
would prevent linking of identity to biometrics without the enrolled person pre- 
senting his or her biometrics as the key. 

We do not believe a biometric card is necessary to have an effective employment 
verification system. A new biometric card, such as a Social Security card, would cost 
billions of dollars to create, foster visions of a national ID card, and would tax the 
current capabilities of the Social Security system. Finally, as we have discussed and 
has been demonstrated before through cases such as the Swift, government-issued 
identity and work authorization cards eventually can be counterfeited by those who 
want to circumvent the system. 

If adequately funded and fairly administered, SHRM and the HR Initiative be- 
lieve this new system could eradicate virtually all unauthorized emplojunent — there- 
by eliminating a huge incentive for illegal immigration. It will also eliminate dis- 
crimination by taking the subjectivity out of the verification process. 

Finally, we strongly recommend that the Federal Government, specifically the De- 
partment of Homeland Security, take sole ownership of enforcing immigration laws 
at the worksite. Recently, partially due to an understandable frustration on the part 
of state and local governments over the lack of immigration control, many jurisdic- 
tions have enacted their own laws on employment eligibility verification. With all 
due respect to these states and municipalities, it is the U.S. Congress that has ple- 
nary authority, and the expertise, to deal with this issue. Moreover, it is extremely 
hard on employers, especially ones with presence in several states, to keep up with 
the various requirements. Ironically, while law-abiding employers risk exposure be- 
cause of inadvertent mistakes or confusion over the different and possibly contradic- 
tory requirements, unscrupulous businesses can continue to hire off the books with 
virtual impunity. We suggest that worksite enforcement must be vigilant, and that 
the Federal Government must hold all employers to the same standards and same 
set of requirements. 

True employment verification is the only way to ensure fair and equitable treat- 
ment for those individuals who should have access to legitimate jobs. It is essential 
for a legal workforce and for America’s national and economic security. 

Both SHRM and the HR Initiative coalition look forward to working with the com- 
mittee on a new verification system that is effective, secure, easy to use, and in 
which both employees and employers can place their trust. 


Chairman MCNULTY. Thank you very much. 

We have two votes on the House floor. Since this is a 15-minute 
vote and we are just at the beginning of it, we are going to try to 
hear Mr. Neumann’s testimony, perhaps Mr. Rotenberg. We will 
get as far as we can before we have to run over to vote. Then we 
will do two votes back to back and reconvene here as quickly as 
possible, hopefully only detaining for a 15-minute break. 

So, Mr. Neumann may start. 

STATEMENT OF PETER G. NEUMANN, PRINCIPAL SCIENTIST, 
COMPUTER SCIENCE LABORATORY, SRI INTERNATIONAL, 
MENLO PARK, CALIFORNIA, ON BEHALF OF THE U.S. PUBLIC 
POLICY COMMITTEE OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR COMPUTING 
MACHINERY 

Mr. NEUMANN. Thank you very much for the invitation to be 
here. It is a very important topic, and I hope I can shed some con- 
structive background on it. 

I am speaking on behalf of the USACM, the U.S. Public Policy 
Committee of the Association for Computing Machinery, which is 
a nonprofit group, over 80,000 people dedicating to constructive use 
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of computer technology. I also speak as someone who has over 50 
years of experience in research and development, and a sideline in- 
terest of collecting stories on things that failed. 

If you ask me questions about it, I will talk about the IRS fail- 
ure, the air traffic control modernization failure, the FBI virtual 
case file problems, the deadbeat dads, and so on. There are just an 
enormous number of cases in which large systems collapsed. The 
first two of those were $4 billion efforts that were eventually can- 
celed after it was recognized that they could never succeed. 

The task that you are embarking on with a modernization or up- 
grading of EEVS reminds me of a metaphor, because if you look 
under the eaves, you typically see rodents and termites and dry rot 
from roof leaks in a badly built house, or even some of the well- 
built houses. You also have ongoing maintenance problems of hav- 
ing to clean out the gutters, and the liability lawsuits when the 
maintenance guy falls off the ladder. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. NEUMANN. So it is a much bigger problem than it is nor- 
mally conceived. When somebody tells you, yes, we can build this 
system, I will give you hundreds of examples of things that have 
gone wrong over the years, and reasons why most of the systems 
don’t work. 

If Ranking Member Johnson will ask me about tamper-proof sys- 
tems, there are no such things. There might be some tamper-resist- 
ant ones and tamper-evident systems, but some of my colleagues 
can break just about anything that has ever been built. 

I would like to very briefly outline some of the more critical 
issues. In my written testimony, I go through considerable detail 
on things that have to be fixed before this could possibly work, as- 
suming that it ever possibly could work. 

In particular, the sensitive information needs to be protected. 
This is an extremely different problem — difficult problem, rather — 
because many of the privacy problems are extrinsic to the system. 
They involve insiders who have legitimate access and who can mis- 
use that access, for example. They are based on computer systems 
that are not secure, which means, since you put it on the Internet, 
you have a great many problems. 

Authentication: Passwords are mentioned. Passwords are an ex- 
tremely weak form of protection. We need something much greater 
than that, especially when we start sharing across the Internet. 

One of the biggest problems that you are going to face is the 
scalability problem. I will give you two examples. The simplest ex- 
ample is the man who starts out with a hamburger stand and ex- 
pands it into a worldwide chain. The logistic problems, the finan- 
cial problems, the health problems, and so on are orders and orders 
of magnitude more complex. It does not scale in any reasonable 
sense. 

A more computer-related example is taking MS DOS, which had 
no security in it whatsoever, and suddenly saying, we are going to 
build a variant of that that is accessible to everybody in the world 
over the Internet. There is no security in the Internet. There is 
very little security in some of the systems that we are dealing with. 
The result of all of that is that we are living in a world where you 
cannot really guarantee anything about protection. 
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Authentication and accountability are absolutely fundamental. 
Oversight. Audit trails. It represents an enormous problem, but 
then you have the problem of who can look at the audit trail, who 
can modify the audit trail. It should never be modifiable, of course. 

You then have all of the level playing field issues that smaller 
organizations may be very seriously disadvantaged, especially by 
the realtime requirement, where they don’t even have access to 
computers at the time that they need it. 

So, I think the bottom line here is that experience has taught us 
over the years, for those of us who have been deeply involved in 
building systems and analyzing them and analyzing why they don’t 
work, that systems like EEVS are subject to an enormous number 
of pitfalls, those are anticipated from the very beginning, they can 
never be overcome in an incremental way. 

I think the real problem here is that we tend not to anticipate 
all of the problems. We said, oh, let’s go and build this thing. We 
are told that it can work. Our subcontractors are all very happy to 
take our money and build it. And, in fact, when it doesn’t work and 
it get canceled years later, the same guys go off and build another 
system. 

So, I think the problems here are ones that you really need to 
look at proactively before you engage in any legislation. So, on one 
hand, as a technologist, I can say, well, I could build something 
that might work in the small. However, when you scale it up to the 
massive number of uses over the Internet, where they are acces- 
sible from anywhere in the world, from any hacker, cracker, ter- 
rorist, or anybody else who can either bring down the system or ac- 
cess it, you have a totally different ball game than the one that you 
think you are dealing with. 

Thank you very much for inviting me, and I look forward to your 
questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Neumann follows:] 


Prepared Statement of Peter Neumann, Principal Scientist, Computer 
Science Laboratory, SRI International, Menlo Park, California, on behalf 
of U.S. Public Policy Committee of the Association for Computing Ma- 
chinery 

Security and Privacy in the Employment Eligibility Verification System 
(EEVS) and Related Systems 

This testimony addresses some of the potential pitfalls that should he considered 
when planning systems with extensive computer database applications containing 
personal information, such as the Employment Eligibility Verification Systems 
(EEVS). Many of these concerns are also applicable to related programs such as US- 
VISIT and REAL-ID and to peripheral systems that may depend on EEVS or result 
from interconnections among those other systems. Widespread problems have arisen 
in efforts to develop complex systems that must satisfy critical requirements for se- 
curity and privacy; these problems are also considered. Furthermore, there is a per- 
vasive tendency to overestimate the benefits of computer-related technologies as 
would-be solutions to societal problems. We should not expect easy technological an- 
swers to inherently difficult problems. People are almost always the weakest links, 
although in many cases the system design and implementation create further weak 
links. A deep awareness of the long-term problems is essential before adopting legis- 
lation that might promise to help in the short term. 

1. Introduction 

Thank you. Chairman McNulty and Ranking Member Johnson, for the oppor- 
tunity to testify at today’s hearing exploring issues related to proposed changes to 
the EEVS. I commend you for exploring the policy and technology issues associated 
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with current proposals to expand and make this program mandatory. The com- 
puting community has often seen problems that resulted from policies established 
without careful consideration of the inherent limitations of technology. This can re- 
sult in serious technical and social hurdles, and can lead to problems that are dif- 
ficult to remediate once they have occurred, but that could have been prevented 
proactively. We hope that your efforts can help to avoid such difficulties. 

As Principal Scientist in the Computer Science Laboratory at SRI International 
(formerly Stanford Research Institute), where I have been since 1971, and as some- 
one with 54 years of experience related to computer and communication tech- 
nologies, I have explored the intersection of technology and policy in numerous con- 
texts, with a particular focus on system trustworthiness, security, and privacy 
issues. These areas are particularly relevant to the technology and policy nexus be- 
cause privacy and equal treatment under law are fundamental rights; technology 
can at the same time help secure and also undermine those rights — depending on 
the policies and practices for its use. Privacy and security are inextricably linked. 
One cannot ever guarantee complete privacy, but the difficulties are severely com- 
plicated by systems that are not adequately secure. Creating complex systems that 
are dependably trustworthy (secure, reliable, survivable in the face of many adversi- 
ties, and so on) remains a grand challenge of computer science. As we review a pro- 
posed expansion to the EEVS, USACM sees a number of issues that should be ex- 
plored, debated, and resolved before adopting this massive new system for identity 
verification. 

This statement represents my own personal position as well as that of the Asso- 
ciation for Computing Machinery’s (ACM) Committee on U.S. Public Policy 
(USACM). ACM is a non-profit educational and scientific computing society of more 
than 80,000 computer scientists, educators, senior managers, and other computer 
professionals in government, industry, and academia, committed to the open inter- 
change of information concerning computing and related disciplines. The Committee 
on U.S. Public Policy acts as the focal point for ACM’s interaction with the U.S. 
Congress and government organizations. It seeks to educate and assist policy-mak- 
ers on legislative and regulatory matters of concern to the computing community. 
(See http://www.acm.org and http://www.acm.org/usacm.) A brief biographical para- 
graph is appended. 

2. Issues of Specific Concern in the EEVS 

The information transmitted to and stored in EEVS includes all of the primary 
personal identifiers in the U.S. As such, any compromise, leak, theft, destruction, 
or alteration of this data would have severe consequences to the individuals in- 
volved, including, but not limited to, identity theft and impersonation. It is thus es- 
sential that the system be designed, constructed, and operated with the quality of 
protection that is essentially that required for classified national security informa- 
tion. 

2.1. Transmission of Information 

Any legislation requiring the transmission of personal information across the 
Internet should require secure transmission of this information. Employers and 
agencies participating in the program should be required to have strong encryption, 
strong authentication, or even elementary security (such as Secure Socket Layer, 
SSL) for transmissions to and from employers. Calling out such specific technologies 
and details would be inappropriate for statutory language; however, the legislation 
should include performance-based standards for security that limit the exposure of 
personal information and provide accountability for every step in handling and proc- 
essing this information. This will make it clear to agencies that implement the sys- 
tem, and employers who use the system, that the security of personal information 
is as valued by policymakers as the reliability and timeliness of responses. In the 
case of EEVS and many other important systems, it is much more important to 
have continuing trust in the security and accuracy of the information rather than 
to get results in the shortest possible time. 

We recommend that legislation require that the system be designed to protect the 
integrity and confidentiality of information, that an independent security review 
evaluation be conducted before the system is deployed, and periodically after deploy- 
ment, and that the results of these evaluations be made public. The systems and 
their operation should be required to follow Fair Information Practices. See also 
USACM’s recommendations for database design (http://www.acm.org/usacm/Issues/ 
Privacy.htm). 

We further recommend that the legislation require security breach notification: if 
administrators become aware of any breaches that could potentially affect person- 
ally identifiable information, then they must publish a disclosure and must notify 
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all individuals who may be affected. Congress could model this after various state 
disclosure laws, such as one recently passed in California. 

We also recommend that individuals be notified whenever someone accesses their 
records. The cost would be small, relative to other costs of the system: one letter 
or e-mail per job application. 

2.2. Accountability for Access to Information 

Accountability from the end user to the system administrator is vital in a com- 
puting system for ensuring the integrity of the system. If people are not held ac- 
countable for their actions, then policies intended to curb abuse will be undermined 
as users circumvent policies to make their jobs easier. One way of improving ac- 
countability in any computing system is by requiring strong user authentication and 
access controls coupled with thorough tamper-resistant and tamper-evident logging 
of all activity. In addition, all system accesses should log who accessed which 
records, and individuals whose information is stored should be informed who has 
accessed their records. This would then allow concerned individuals to detect mis- 
feasance and improper access to their records. Each employer should identify a com- 
pliance officer (distinct from EEVS users). The system should automatically detect 
unusual user behaviors (to the extent technically feasible) and report them to com- 
pliance officers. 

Some strong controls are clearly needed to explicitly bind the access of a par- 
ticular request to a specific authorized requestor acting in a specific role for a spe- 
cific employer. The same controls should be applied to the operators of the system. 
Names, titles, and SSNs of authorized system users are not enough. 

Access controls are also critical if individual employees are going to access the sys- 
tem to check their own information. Procedures and policy need to be in place to 
restrict employees’ access to only their own information. The ability to check the ac- 
curacy of one’s own information is very important. However, such accesses also need 
to be controlled and audited, at least as extensively as the accesses on behalf of an 
employer — particularly to be able to identify systematic misuses. 

2.3. Scalability 

To date the system has functioned as a pilot program. The pilot has about 8,600 
employers (June 2006 number) registered, with about half of those employers con- 
sidered active users. This is out of about 5.6 million employers (as of 2002) that 
would eventually use the system once the law is fully implemented. Just because 
it seems to work for a small number of employers does not imply that it would work 
for all employers. The scalability of EEVS is a very serious architectural issue, be- 
cause it will have to handle at least a thousand-fold increase in users, queries, 
transactions, and communications volumes. As a general rule, each time a system 
grows even ten times larger, serious new technical issues arise that were not pre- 
viously significant. 

At present, eight percent of confirmation requests cannot be handled immediately. 
This percentage needs to be reduced significantly as the number of employers in- 
creases. This would reduce the frustration with the system as well as the additional 
time required for manual confirmation for those records that could not be imme- 
diately verified. The additional human resources and associated costs necessary to 
handle this burden must be taken into account and included in budgets. 

In general, it is risky to operate a system outside its intended design capacity and 
rely upon it to work under all circumstances, unless it has been carefully designed 
and implemented with scalability specifically in mind. Issues relating to inadequate 
scalability could completely compromise the effectiveness of the resulting system. 

2.4. Accuracy of Information 

The system has weaknesses about the accuracy of information presented to the 
system by an employee or employer as well as the accuracy of the underl 3 dng data- 
bases. 

Speaking to the first kind of inaccuracies — fraudulent documents — the GAO has 
indicated that the Basic Pilot cannot effectively detect identity fraud. Proposals to 
add a digitized photograph to any employment authorization document would help 
make sure the employer could confirm that the photograph on the documents 
matched the employee presenting them. However, it is unclear how much this would 
reduce identity theft. 

The inevitable cat-and-mouse game that always occurs in security (an ever up- 
ward escalating spiral in measures and countermeasures) is likely to occur between 
the security control and those seeking to commit fraud. As it becomes known that 
photo verification is a security feature, obtaining official documents under false pre- 
tenses will become more valuable. This could be done by bribing an insider or pro- 
viding fraudulent documents to obtain the identification. The fraud is simply moved 
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to a different part of the system. We also note that requiring REAI^ID, as envi- 
sioned by the DHS’s rules for implementation of the REAL-ID system, will not solve 
the insider threat problem. This was pointed out in USACM’s comments on the 
REAL-ID rulemaking. (See the “insider threats” heading in USACM’s comments: 
http://www.acm.org/usacm/PDF/USACM_REAL ID Comments FINAL.pdf) 

Carefully developed standards for digital photographs are necessary — much like 
those for driver’s licenses — although they will not be sufficient for the prevention 
and detection of forgeries. 

Serious areas of concern also exist for the second kind of inaccuracies — bad infor- 
mation in the underlying databases, delays in entering or revising information, and 
inconsistencies and name confusions among different databases. The Social Security 
database is known to have a high number of errors in name matches, as well as 
some duplicate numbers. For example, the Social Security Administration’s Office 
of the Inspector General recently estimated that the SSA’s ‘Numident’ file — the data 
against which Basic Pilot checks worker information — has an error rate of 4.1 per- 
cent. If each of 5.6 million employers made a query of a different potential appli- 
cant, that percentage suggests that on average more than 200,000 of them might 
get false responses. 

The other databases the system will rely on will have similar issues. We certainly 
recognize and endorse the importance of provisions that allow individuals to check 
the correctness of information in the system that relates to them. However, a better 
defined process of correcting any erroneous information would be the necessary next 
step in improving the reliability of these databases, and the system as a whole. The 
risks of incorrect information are considerable, although establishing standards and 
procedures for accuracy to avoid those risks and to remediate errors and malicious 
misuse is an extremely difficult task. Numerous potential employees could be 
wrongly denied employment because of inaccurate records, if this problem is not ad- 
dressed. 

Risks of identity theft and privacy violations are also present — for example, if un- 
authorized or surreptitious accesses, or even changes, can be made. Explicit provi- 
sions are needed to protect employees and potential employees from adverse con- 
sequences of database and data entry errors. 

Employers should also be held accountable for misuse of their blanket access 
privileges, such as using the data for running credit and insurance checks, engaging 
in blackmail, and other inappropriate purposes. 

USACM encourages Congress to consider undesirable effects of false-positive and 
false-negative results. (A false positive is when a response indicates someone may 
be hired, only to be overturned later. A false negative would be when a response 
indicates someone has not been confirmed, only to be shown later to be incorrect.) 
Given the possibilities for error, identity theft, and system failure, employers should 
be protected from penalties when acting in good faith, and potential employees 
should be protected against discriminatory behavior. This is a policy issue rather 
than a technical issue, but directly arises from using an imperfect system as an ar- 
biter. 

It must be possible for authorized staff, as well as potential employees, to chal- 
lenge incorrect EEVS data and determinations. 

2.5 National ID System Concerns 

Although there is no national ID card requirement attached to the EEVS, the con- 
nections to various databases are similar to the REAL— ID system currently pro- 
posed by DHS. If the EEVS does store query information or holds duplicates of in- 
formation gleaned from the databases it interacts with, then it will have the appear- 
ance of a national identity system. As the existence of a national ID is not author- 
ized by the proposed Senate immigration reform legislation, the Department will 
need to take care to avoid even the appearance of providing such documentation. 
The tradeoffs here are extremely complex, but are probably already being discussed 
in other testimony and other hearings. 

2.6. Accessibility Issues 

The potential lack of timely and highly available remote access to EEVS is an- 
other concern. Many small employers may not have Internet access or even com- 
puters that would allow them to have access. Examples might include small shop 
owners who want to hire clerks, and farmers who want a few hired hands. Further- 
more, access via slow-speed dial-up connections is not likely to encourage consistent 
system use. Real-time confirmation of employability is less likely to occur consist- 
ently in such cases, and in cases of loss of computing or communication connectivity. 

Perhaps even worse, poorly protected systems and poorly trained users will prob- 
ably fall victim to ubiquitous security vulnerabilities and malicious software on the 
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Internet. Many casual or novice computer system users could become unsuspecting 
victims of scams, phishing attacks, identity theft, and so on — as a consequence of 
being forced to add computing and connectivity to support use of EEVS. 

It is also a certainty that criminal elements will craft phishing e-mail appearing 
to originate from the Department of Homeland Security. This would include pointers 
(URLs) to what appear to be DHS websites with the DHS seal and apparent certifi- 
cates that are essentially indistinguishahle from the real websites. Unsuspecting 
users who visit these sites might then be victimized, resulting in significant finan- 
cial losses and other serious consequences that typically result from identity thefts. 
Skilled identity thieves are likely to be able to scam the system itself more readily 
than authorized individuals can protect themselves or correct data errors. 

A further problem is that many of the computer systems used to access EEVS 
may not have adequate security, and may have been compromised. Unfortunately, 
the security of EEVS itself may be subverted by the lack of security in other con- 
nected systems (which potentially implies the entire Internet). 

For these reasons, despite its possible benefits, EEVS might actually make iden- 
tity theft easier and at the same time make remediation and recovery more difficult. 

3. Broader Concerns 

The current state of the art in developing trustworthy systems that can satisfy 
critical requirements such as security, reliability, survivability, and guaranteed real- 
time performance is truly very poor. This is not a newly recognized problem, and 
was well documented in 1990 in a report, Bugs in the Program, by James Paul (Sub- 
committee on Investigations and Oversight of the U.S. House Committee on Science, 
Space, and Technology). Subsequently, I presented four testimonies (1997, 1999, 
2000, and 2001) for various House committees — each of which suggested that the 
overall situation had incrementally gotten worse. Of specific relevance to this testi- 
mony was my written testimony for the House Subcommittee on Social Security, 
The Social Security Administration: PEBES, Identity Theft, and Related Risks, on 
May 13, 1997 — now more than 10 years ago. Similar conclusions appear in my testi- 
monies for Senate committees (1996, 1997, 1998). (These testimonies are all online, 
with links from my website, http://www.csl.sri.com/neumann.) 

Software development fiascos abound — including many highly visible projects that 
have been late, over budget, or indeed abandoned after many years and large ex- 
penditures. My Illustrative Risks compendium index (http://www.csl.sri.com/neu- 
mann/illustrative.html) cites numerous examples such as the IRS and Air Traffic 
Control modernization programs and the FBI Virtual Case File, to cite just a few. 
See also the PITAC report. Cyber Security: A Crisis of Prioritization: http:// 
www.nitrd.gov/pitac/reports/20050301 cybersecurity/cybersecurity. pdf 

Privacy problems are also manifold, and becoming increasingly complex as ubiq- 
uitous dependence on computerized databases increases. The extent to which com- 
puter systems and databases can enforce privacy policies is severely limited by the 
absence of meaningfully secure systems, and by the number of privacy violations oc- 
curring outside of the confines of the computer systems. Correctness and timeliness 
of the data are also major concerns. 

Several problems with identity management must be addressed. The existing in- 
frastructure is riddled with security and reliability vulnerabilities, and is not suffi- 
ciently trustworthy. Because many of the privacy problems are related to total sys- 
tems (encompassing computers, communications, people, and procedures), they can- 
not be adequately protected by technological approaches alone. Identities are typi- 
cally subject to masquerading and spoofing. Name confusions such as alternative 
spellings and aliases cause major confusions. Authentication is often compromised 
by "social engineering" and other nontechnological bypasses. Authorization is typi- 
cally inadequately fine-grained (and worse yet, often supposedly all-or-nothing, but 
bypassable). Blanket authorization should be avoided, observing the Principle of 
Least Privilege — under which access authorizations should be restricted to just what 
is needed to accomplish that intended task rather than being overly broad. 

It is also worth noting that there are cases where identities need to be masked. 
Examples include individuals protected under the Federal Witness Protection Pro- 
gram, individuals granted asylum from other countries and given new identities, un- 
dercover intelligence agents, undercover law-enforcement agents working criminal 
cases, and sky marshals. (Note that the Transportation Security Administration 
somehow lost the employee personnel records for 2003-2005.) All of these people 
need to have verifiable identities that stand up to any scrutiny, online or otherwise. 
Exposure of their real identities may result in their violent deaths, compromises of 
national security, and possible violence to their friends and families. Those individ- 
uals will likely need employment under their alternate identities, and it must he 
ensured that any system implemented for EEVS does not endanger their cover iden- 
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tities. The more that databases become cross-linked, the more difficult it becomes 
to prevent errors and leakage of such sensitive information. Furthermore, such link- 
ages make these database systems higher-value targets for criminals. 

The requirement of masking, aliasing, or otherwise providing alternative identi- 
ties seems to create a fundamental conundrum: maintaining the accuracy of a crit- 
ical database while simultaneously undermining its accuracy may impair the accu- 
racy of other data in the process. 

Past legislative efforts for improving accuracy and integrity of public databases 
have caused serious problems with the viability of other systems. For example, the 
Help America Vote Act mandated statewide-centralized voter registration databases 
that must verify the accuracy of records by matching them with drivers’ license 
records. States such as California found that the data-matching requirements in 
practice led to high rejection rates in some counties, depending on how strictly the 
data was interpreted across databases. This had the effect of reducing, not improv- 
ing, voter registration list accuracy, because legitimate voters were removed from 
the rolls because of address typos and name variants. 

4. Conclusions 

The problems identified in this testimony are fundamental in the context of 
EEVS-like systems. There are many risks. Essential concerns for system and data 
security, system and data integrity, and individual privacy must be anticipated from 
the beginning and reflected throughout design, implementation, and operation. 
Many potential slippery slopes must also be anticipated and avoided. Privacy re- 
quires a real commitment to creating realistic policies and enforcing them. 

Experience has taught us that the design of information systems is subject to 
many pitfalls that can compromise their effectiveness. If EEVS is not appropriately 
implemented, it could — like many past systems — be subject to problems that in- 
clude, but are not limited to, the following: 

• Difficulties in maintaining accuracy, correctness, and timeliness of the database 

• Inconsistencies among widely distributed systems with distributed data entry 

• A popular tendency to place excessive faith in the trustworthiness of the sys- 
tem’s responses 

• A common tendency to place excessive faith in the infallibility of identification, 
authentication, and access controls to ensure security and privacy 

• The lack of scalability with respect to ever-growing enormous databases, mas- 
sive numbers of authorized users, and consequent communication and access 
limitations 

• The complexity of requirements imposed by noncompromisible auditing and ac- 
countability, both of which introduce further problems with respect to system 
security and integrity and with respect to data privacy 

• The complexity of audit trails and notification of accesses to audit trails them- 
selves 

• The risks of exacerbated problems that result from mission creep — as further 
applications tend to be linked to the originally intended uses, and as control of 
the above factors becomes less possible 

• Similar risks related to feature creep, with or without any oversight and audit 
mechanisms. 

• “Piggybacking” by other agencies — e.g., law enforcement and DHS might want 
to place silent-hit warnings (as was considered in the late 1980s for the Na- 
tional Crime Information NCIC system) that would inform them who was seek- 
ing information for anyone who was under surveillance. Linkages with data- 
bases for deadbeat parents, student loan defaulters, and other applications 
might also be contemplated. Each such connection would expand the exposure 
of the system and the dangers of incorrect data and data leakage. 

Congress should establish clear policies and required outcomes, rather than pre- 
scriptive or detailed technical processes or systems. The technical challenges to 
achieving the policies and outcomes should be fully documented in the Congres- 
sional Record of the legislation. 

Considerably more focused research is needed on total-system approaches that ad- 
dress identity authentication, authorization, and data protection within the context 
of overall system architectures for security and privacy. (For example, some prom- 
ising new developments enable the use of cryptography to enable certain queries to 
be answered without requiring decryption and release of excessive information in 
violation of the Principle of Least Privilege. These techniques appear to be signifi- 
cantly less subject to misuse, including insider misuse.) Such approaches may be 
more effective than trying to rely on biometric and other devices whose effectiveness 
may be compromised by technological or operational flaws in the systems in which 
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they are placed and errors in human judgment. Finally, incentives are needed to 
ensure that research and innovative prototypes are relevant to the real-world prob- 
lems and to ensure that these advances find their way into the development and 
operation of practical systems. 

Although similar comments can be made about REAL— ID and any other national 
identification systems, all of these concerns are specifically relevant to systems such 
as EEVS. 

We have not attempted to be complete here, but rather to focus on the main 
issues. There are many relevant reports of the Government Accountability Office, 
the National Research Council, and other sources that I hope you have already seen. 
Whereas USACM and I speak from a technical perspective, we recognize the polit- 
ical imperatives regarding immigration and employment. We urge the Congress to 
focus on creating the right incentives for operators and employers that maximize 
achievement of our immigration laws and each citizen’s right to work while mini- 
mizing privacy invasion, ID theft, and criminal activity. In this effort, technology 
should be seen as a supporting block, not the keystone of the arch. 

We look forward to any further questions that might arise from your reading of 
this written testimony or from my oral testimony. 
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Chairman MCNULTY. Thank you very much. 

The Members will now run over to the House floor to vote. There 
are 5 minutes left on this vote, and the next vote will be directly 
afterward, so we should be able to vote and hopefully only be gone 
for 15 minutes. When we return, we will hear from Mr. Rotenberg, 
and then allow for questions. Thank you for your patience. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman MCNULTY. The hearing will come to order. Sorry for 
the delay. We know that your time is very valuable, and we very 
much appreciate the fact that you are spending some of it with us 
here today. 

We have heard from the first four witnesses on this panel, and 
we will now hear Mr. Rotenberg. 

STATEMENT OF MARC ROTENBERG, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
ELECTRONIC PRIVACY INFORMATION CENTER 

Mr. ROTENBERG. Thank you very much. Chairman McNulty 
and Ranking Member Johnson, Members of the Subcommittee. 
Thank you for the opportunity to testify today. 

My name is Marc Rotenberg. I am Executive Director of the Elec- 
tronic Privacy Information Center. We are a public interest re- 
search organization here in Washington, D.C. We track emerging 
privacy issues. We have also frequently been before the Sub- 
committee to discuss the privacy impact of proposals that involve 
the use of the Social Security number and SSA records. 

We recently did a detailed report on the employment verification 
systems that are contemplated in both the Senate and the House 
bills. That report is simply titled, “National Employment Database 
Could Prevent Millions of Citizens from Obtaining Jobs.” I would 
like to add that it be included in the hearing record as part of my 
statement, if that is okay. 

Chairman MCNULTY. No objection. 
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Mr. ROTENBERG. Thank you. I would like to today highlight 
the key findings of our report. The central conclusion that we 
reached is that the employment verification system has significant 
weaknesses. It will pose enormous burdens for employers, and put 
the privacy rights of American workers at substantial risk. 

It will also give the Eederal Government an extraordinary 
amount of new power over the lives of Americans, as well as great- 
ly expand the role of the Department of Homeland Security in the 
American labor force. 

I want to say a word about the Department of Homeland Secu- 
rity. As Mr. Johnson mentioned earlier, there is, of course, this 
very significant concern about the misplaced disk drive that con- 
tained the employment records of 100,000 TSA employees who had 
been hired between January 2002 and September 2005. I think it 
is important to understand the significance of this particular inci- 
dent. 

You have heard a great deal of testimony this morning about the 
problem of record accuracy. No doubt, if you scale up the Basic 
Pilot Program, the number of workers who may face determina- 
tions that say they may not be eligible to work unless they, in ef- 
fect, clear their status is going to grow dramatically. 

You haven’t heard very much about new threats to privacy and 
security that these proposals raise. I believe that is a key problem 
that the Department of Homeland Security has helped identify be- 
cause by misplacing the records that they did on the TSA employ- 
ees, they have, in effect, brought attention to the problem of iden- 
tity theft and security breaches, which are significantly increasing 
in the United States. In fact, the Eederal Trade Commission has 
reported that identity theft is now the number one concern of 
American consumers. A big contributor to that problem is the ex- 
traordinary collection of personal information. 

I will say a few words about the current design of this system. 
As other witnesses have noted earlier, the proposal to consolidate 
so much personal information in these centralized government 
databases does significant increase the risks to privacy. 

Now, it is our view that the SSA has done a good job over the 
years trying to narrow the use of the Social Security number and 
Social Security records for the appropriator legislative purposes. Of 
course, when another agency comes forward and proposes new ex- 
panded uses of the Social Security number, then new privacy issues 
arise. 

Now, both bills state that the database access will be limited to 
authorized users only. However, it is very easy to understand the 
circumstances under which others could get access to these record 
systems. Dr. Neumann has described the various ways under 
which computer systems can be compromised through weak secu- 
rity. It is also a result of the insider access to the record systems 
that would result as well. 

I would like to say a word about the role that the REAL ID act 
plays in the legislation that is under consideration in both the Sen- 
ate and the House. As you know, there is a lot of opposition to the 
implementation of the REAL ID Act. The statute, which was 
passed in Eebruary of 2005, went forward without a vote, without 
a public hearing. 
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Since that time, more than a dozen states have passed bills to 
oppose the implementation of REAL ID in their states. Four states 
have actually said that they would not have a REAL ID require- 
ment. 

Now, this is a fact worth keeping in mind as you look at these 
legislative proposals because the Department of Homeland Security 
is proposing that the REAL ID document be used as one of the 
ways to establish employment eligibility. In fact, the Senate bill 
would make non-REAL ID-compliant documents of no use for es- 
tablishing employment eligibility by the year 2013, which means 
you could actually have a situation, if the legislation passes and 
REAL ID is not implemented, that there would be no documents 
available to authenticate employment eligibility. 

Well, let me conclude. Members, if I may briefly with a few key 
recommendations. I think there are some things that could be 
done. 

Obviously, the data accuracy issue has to be addressed before the 
system is scaled. I think the systems of accountability for the dra- 
matically expanded role for the Department of Homeland Security, 
particularly the ability to essentially require biometric identifica- 
tion and perhaps the collection of fingerprints, that needs to be ex- 
amined. I think the REAL ID provision needs to be revised. 

Finally, these proposals, very costly proposals, to try to make the 
Social Security card tamper-proof, incorporating biometric identity 
factors — even if those were to go forward, as other witnesses have 
testified, I think you would be right back in a couple of years trying 
to design a new card when the flaws in the current card are uncov- 
ered. 

Thank you very much for your time. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Rotenberg follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Marc Rotenberg, Executive Director, Electronic 
Privacy Information Center 
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mnedied. prieo' lo cnacEmenE.' cunienrlly planned, theu: m'slemi greatly diminish 


' EPIC muituin, di aiiitiihL' nr irltmidid itoui dit ECN. riMledi^d Coron^lMiJ letiiHUiy. lc 

hr p nr IT -cpui in l' . 

Muv Fliibvhn^, Hita:, RPtT. TMiLnmL'inU'.^ifi^Tw^ ^ AriiWin i^b 

^nwr H ■‘’i^ani iw H^Airrif iAwir. irMllh 

Its !(mi(i)[ 'EI'IC Tiili™r.i«y«iSS>J“|.i'iii(iikiAE:i'n' 
hi I p :.'.>irwv j( pi c. n rp-ptw ■ cy earv' n ir_ I h-tv . M f: 

’■ Mire Reieihet^. Es«. Chr_ EPIC. Teintioitv.wWiCAWcWfjW' 1(0 Kit i/nfat^ rtiui Vw I'u H.K. jrte 
Jtn^'vrfi'Lw JLivil'iO> v/ 2 W 5 . " Sc^nf v Lh.' £^uiMl lw 

Su-lA-t Slv,, ao£^ C^oivi.'i /V. Ci-attv uji? i^ JaiSKwv. llUhJi ^1:11^. 1 1 . ZfidSL uicA^b^- 

if/ I'il^EOh’v V .cpLijr^‘prit-iL'jtiMi'’SI 145 pdF. 

FFU*^, 5 ^rll^M iin Ihirrviiilkaui .^tLiAvLmiF^R’a^^j.'n'iTii J 1 Mi£vw <'Vu^Prvm^ n^C'ulGVTU 

Frrm (WiMTfnijr]i Mk \ kHi,y hllp m'www ^c.frp'priH‘,pry.^irvcilL|B^^'^>n^ghbl'l^T 

*' ^nvily ThniL^ Kcgilaivcd iTirn^rvim and a VIhrmnI Rcrwiifwi^ nf IFiCT?, H R. I hJl^. I Il'lU L 7 onf. 

Item Uh^rden-. L>T9KinLniiy &fidrnmi£F3iKm R«ft)rfi AH£i4rzaJT.s.A,MLJT II^idS. 

llWi4:£iM.i^i.Ky7M'^AMIJT. I IJiri.flVuiTCrffc^ 
hiJri^#fr.dpii;;:£iri;ypiVi i£y.^r>HlliJ>x'ifi>il^lA^ 4 ni 7 .urii I ? 4 ^r. 

l-ImkK- and ^ciD I fiPIC Ti^^irnany' 
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«niplo>« pri^ncy snd nmkf pcfi6fin*l in^ontwicn vylneriiile w ih«fi -M TTiksnw, Ths 
prupowd '^TidflLalioii nsL^ms w^iuld aUo urBJil Id Ibr CcdcinL go^'cnirTuiu unpncccikruod 
txinliDl D^'ci Ibc li'^idihaHlbicf AtnuriLim ullixuni' anil sij^iCiLanLly lixpuKl Ihu nJcuf chu 
Li«pAninMin oi" Homeland Sceuniy. 'IIk SccKurj at Hi>mclAml !»c«iirlij‘ <«iild h 
( fionwmt iJentiiy syasui fw pH ^Vl}r^:er^ in ihe Ut»iicd Smiw 9ftd rmks towninjiiow 
blMiiii wKd ix jJIdv!.i«I 1d veeirlL wiihHil prDeidtTipllK'liuix far adclunninaliDn. 

UiVKijj ite IXpannieni or Honiiefafxj IkizuciP) [hu 3 miIiwii> u ileietinnie 
^rppki^Tvicni dicihiJiry fw all Amenwris in ilw- aiorkfflrflii. indiHli*^ clww 

currenlly employed, miitex unprecedented privacy and security coneniM. Ax Che 
^ubeiimnulbcu rnuit lie auue. 1uL immlh j Lritieal [ximpunent ef iIk DII5 lecil tlie 
cniipki>iYicm Aiiiiif da {>r IIXI.IXKJ rcJcral t^lpla>v'es^ Tliaidiiaiiirij tlai.si Uriye CDmiiited (he 
nnnua. SMinI Scenriiy miinfceR. djws of tiinli, p»>toII his«f> wd iewiled twik aowi'w 

infcynnalKin Tdt eveiy peixnn. liircd by Tmn^rlalLcin t^ecurity AdniiDistTatiiKi 4~T!!A'^ 
helfieun Juiuaiy 20(12 uhI Aueiud 2005. inchidijii; federal oir manboli 'O'hu lly 
lilklMCAe'c Ui Iki^ ^alie^uard emihirhh:elal ^.vlKIIOii in the UiiiKd !>iai^ Vi'lilleilk privddy 
olflee or iIk T&A responded ptonifinly otKe (h« pfoMeni imeoverHl, ihe 
ecinxe[{uecicex«if Ikui data bceach are truly slau^ecinE.'* 

Thia losa of tOl.LWi ctiiployiinem rccotKla by the IX'pactineiic of lloiiielaitd 
SHUimy HI « (iine of enouinn eoiKcrn dxiut ideniriy ileft mxi aerKut qixanons. Mkkh 
llae jbilirly of llut l>ipactTnent Id )ufe|{Lurid llie xeaxitive data of Anytevean v^virkert that 
would becDlleeled ondur the llouie antl ^nale [mifwiala. 

I, PiM:i|>fiwJ I'.ntployritnr Vt^nesllijn s>*i«in wm imef'cw rhr t.BivIShwKt 

•F Iniecurale Krupinyrmt llelernknablnBi 


Till' Hotrlid and bertate prupoula would ai^ilioaiitly (.iptiid (he Haue riltit 
emph»tineni ^erlfldhiton ayitent insriiMed in I??)?, CurfetMly iho pr'Oflfdin la esKiitlally h 
volunuiy [pFrurnni chal iu uuil liy eoly eoe-fL'dli of one peceenl Df employcrx.' The 
ccpaniKin of flauc PIIdI uodcr the House and Fienate propuuJs WDuld requite al[ U.S. 
laiipkiyors. appnoviniOlely lA rriillioci OriipUiydn in (hr privalo soOlor and 5HI,OOU iri (hr 
(Hibln: awior^ lo aerify all ik^ hires vtnlun 4 ycaiia " This will erewe seriotti proitlenia for 

the L4i.ti million cmplnyeci wbio wnuld he exposed Id preexistinif dan aecutKy 
preblcnix with Ibe Uasic Pllec syighnn. 

.As eurrettily draflodL ihe Ifeuaetiod beiiaio preposAla iwauld eroas-neltreneo lAijje 
volun'ieixor enaployee- infemtuiefi ifainal povemment rlnlnhaioix '* Ifeven i (ntill fmclion 
nf cmpleyee records Liinuined errors. millLonx dF individuali lAould he prevcnled from 
worKin|t if Ihe lliwa ivciv nut LOmvtcvJ. The mjinliiT of incecm'l THHieecilinnaL'mna rtiiy 


* Trnip tTcr. ■I'llTiin, TRj( I'dilk Soicrrul rwi I'rTftrryre flm ^luir^ (M:^ 3]'kriX.iirirv^ijtrr-iiJ 
hriip'J.Svnrv, ixn ynv'drKiwmii^jOlrFi'f sJ.<ti-(ll'-llHW.4Tlm 
U5 f ili^mhip ^ Irrtfnjii^lirwi Si^iv . 1 Iqi'l ■ff ISmwknil i ^ fAi" fVi F i^i? 

daivwitiwir fi'rttojMpj I'ftpyrniiit/iyBfivt J'JJm irijsrfjiT'' I lJ«i. Iijotk uwiic^t or 
rai p tVww » .-i i£ 1 1 ja i.'Yl teh u I veioc iifi fThi' t U 1' . re pd r. 

' a.^MltT. 1 1 » Earuiel (unehJIiyj SiraAidJi: H.D!. ir^U {MI(Ai (aucnOna j2:7^cli. 

^M.H. IM; ^3^lfb'^l|,|I4a.a.AM□T. ll»$Jd]:>H>iiiev>Al0 9q!>4A(s)i;4yFyLMn4l'jpLX£aM. 
l-inuK Wayx nnd Mqmi 1 FPICTcxIumeivy 
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Ik u}inif1cAnr A iixkp«n(kn1 uud^ of filoi. undcrr^lMHi t)^ the liinnni£r«iion 
(trill Nrriw^ii'fiiknn S^riiw irNS), (feicrniinw) ihnt 41% of Hrul nrinoonFirTrncietH wif*? 
emnww nrtd i!w Rffccied iwlivi^isl mss diiihlc fwM'drlt,'* 

Co(Toc4iii£ ui^h inDcmjrKict plnce cnnsidemhilc tiunlotM ii[Kin eni[iloyeu. 

Tbn wnuld have La navi^c lihc appciK pnxLin for as- I»ib as two and a half mimilhs m 
nnia' b> pave llicir ckijihiCiLy Id wnrk." ^etne cmplayccn will aliia face haiehliip freon 
their em[4ciyi;r^ wlulu Iryiny. tD LiKTULt databoHC ermr^ The INS lepirl fauxKl IhaL alraniNt 
hair af empJnj'ees au-aiLinu appeal had. their pay Lut, pah traioing ikLi^od, ar Vherv 
pnjhibilciJ Cram wetting altay^'lher.'^ 

Rcv.T.'rri rCpuil]. Ibrie s 1 h.i delenOinvT] Ihil L'lr^loyer] ari' usiti); ihc Bawc I8lu1 La 
prvMjrren afpliLanht, ih buenc incrtariceb. denyirt^ llicrcijub cppettumtiiL'!: bceauhie Dl fually 
data Titatfttdtned by lIk- Ci-ilctal ^‘evyttuticttt. * h^yti lIkiu^ the pcaetieoof pre-i^teeriirrp is- 
prydiibiLed. k would ayyritt ob^leui that cihploycre will tty to eo ae to awiid the 

Additiotial bhfden thht tm^tt rewlt IVont « "fitnhet sctltMf ' or “ijeniBtiRC noneortfinttuinion" 
iKwineMion. And the cisnplo>« iiuy ikuxi know de basos ionite deiernrinaLiott. 

Ahhoiiutt (he Hou» and Sonme [ireposnla poovide for Ketwaey ttntl seeuriiy 

revicMi;, these audiu take pliHse rnontlu atier esa^hlichineni nf the pvmBrnm Any 
tLoliuimi arlpfrlpd a{\ix rhp fad will libely arrive in ihp midkl of an rmrilHUtSht of 
verificiaion requere;. To minimise the proJhIents lhai will arire fran'i dilahaie 
ioacciuacies, such Ermn. should be cntrccted pnnr 1 d enactment ryf the hills. A 
LomprehensiiYie aDtunacy jtkI seLurtty audiL of ajpcticy dalabuMS Id Cia. CAintir^ pritblcms 
WDuld ptTveni ncLliaeksi if an emplnyiee iioificalinn. syizcm were cslahlikhed in the fiuure. 

11. Da.1a .A^re^aiiaa 

Bitih Che I tuiEie and SenaLc Inlhi oUct yjovemmenL aj^Lneiee: unpreindenLcd pavier 
OvyrllLvOicaiie by wllicii an iiichykliial iriay peit.ie idvrltlliy Kh^iiLOnipluyfiieiiC. BoCli bilie 
ptcaily expihd LIK' federal i^veniitHniL'a data eolleLliOn ahd data, aliarirrji rliSea. 
A^re^niioii of lar^ wnonnesof dtna liKieRios^ilio poiiibllliy iliac che iiif«vnahiHi eecild 
he 11 ^ fnar uniiKettds:di puipoiee. aueli ae lt>o£-ctdiw ittaekiti^ of iiidiyidtHh and ideiicicy 
then. 


An nl l-iriolnsivp Hnlstwe privities, pn pppenlinj nurk for thje^>'4$ crying to pfienLp 
fulsf ideniiiT« for eriminal pifliviciep, eencraliTed dswlinw^ of whFiii^e 


IwJ. tiir Ftiaiiicy RcvnEtli, ¥.:irptE LJiiiv. uid i.\'^i£uT^r P^iuf £iftWiulv.n .fnnnan' fiijfnif.' H 

tJrn je.J(lW)|"Samrri»ij i.ifl»diprnicni fif [fcvif r'ikJ"]''>viTi^4iViii 

iHipiOiLww jusrii jiJV-'lllH'mine(l«unuiii’1NTLk\'Lt|C'pikH Hmra Jin2‘t3yi'^4idl. 

' KS. MdlCi^lUtr^Jit^ S-ifMvi^e'^I^HAl.SAMLLT. 1 1 :D EaCdraHuiiOHhiK 
e.J74.A(ilHVKCH=KCI.i|. 

’ SijrmiHy nf hdvpimknl A»aliiPip rf Iirrw fit'll 4 I 1 1 . nv^w note lb. 

IJ. 11 ]tl-2n: oitiM ctf Intpcoxir (jen. So.'. Sec. Admia. C.^'ejjiLWiri' flL'rpvthi' fllyi-'j' i'lsHcjin 
ivn Av SvcAf £iiiLriJivlL£nij?.'jiViilvdn V P>f^rarvx. h (Dti'. 13. 

bVHy|, ■ti'uiJItA^aU hllpu'.'wirvi.i.u.j/i'.'^gUirH'?ltf.Pnn'A^y^4Wv^l iVhpdr 

''' N.AMU IM 1 SO SluSCki rtnKnJinE ijr'>iAI-j iTHliK. I I.H irds ^>UI laHunetitinE tjlPiAlcHlyL'tl 
liDiuse \k'ays and Mean. 'i FiPlf Testimrtny 
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infcirmacion bIw dremc the poti^nuRl ibr hurdship^ r«r rhc imillionB of 

^meriMmi who wwli bo nflfflowd bj klcntiij thofl fnjm evtn n ;ingk sesoriiy bfunoh. In 
addition io [he i>er»ml ^rwl Hit^reiRl tn»ibl«$ 3 dau^ bfieneh omike. Knrie mdieiduals 
would 3.I50 o*;pcTicrw Ituonis lo [boir sifeW' PtivH{> it fiolcsr snFsiiwnted by storitit d«n 
in mulripde. dooontr^lized locaikm^. arid ofily when noooatary 

[lolb :he Howe and Sennie- pfiopoejJt rem^'ro I^HS and Ihe S«i*l Soewriej 
.Vdminii^riliein I 0 wnrlc uigoiher conficrile the ernployrrionl verifiention tydoni 3 a n f^lly 
inoesrartel en>s 5 -mi.eney tyaJcfn,'^ Howevor, (he ncaponEibili^y fordnln ricfentien it jiivon 
(i> DHS. ooiC' 1 u!;ivoly. The Senoie hjl| requires ihjiL che ^linoinl Soeurily Admireistiaiiosi, 
loiemal Rceenve Serviw. nod rjqiRrinncnt qf Since (Jitclow perseinRl dnia in ibHS. 
inchiriing;; driver'; laoenu nod fOnle idenlinuninn number;: uk InfnTinDtiiKi: employmenl 
dalo; pn;spor 1 .jmd vitn inToniuiiciii; und bidb nnd dojdh roe^rdn.''* In nifdlcicin, both b<ll^ 
give die Secretory oTDHS IhedKErclicin In chcKiiu: whidi diKumenli can be requinerl. for 
employmenfl etiipbilily, 

The HMice bill require; ~adniinHliiaiive, beehnieol, arid physieoB urepiord;" in 
nrdcr HI mmiiTiize the unnuihoriTiod diiielnmre oT personal infonnatlLci. ' This include; 
(he use af enery^iLioo, saemily ujulute;, and [Koindic teal;.''’ While Iheae .are all neecuuiy 
■ind iinporlani components lei safcuuacd dala pcivacy, iwctirily include.! ull purl; of a 
syidcm'; hardwaoe, sodwarc, cajic!, didcs.. aniJ pcrsciincl. AI1hoM|jb both hill; ;Late lhai 
daluhatw jcecM will he limlletl ro aulhoriied users onJy.cmplEyoe; wilh nDcnnnectieoi to 
emplnymenl vienficalion. could acce;; Ibe dalahoM: as well. This likelihood is incrusod 
fay (he intcrlinkinf lautunj orihu pruposed under hedh (he llouiuaiul Sunate htll;. 

Bolh oF the proposals euquiru cmfilcycrs La subcnil un^loyer and. emptoyeu 
oilestalioniL, names, adtlruraes. hirth dates, and Social Security nuntberx fur es'ery 
cmpluyTe. The Eluuse hi]! requinru Lbal cmplcyoe inlbrniajipn be idburud by the unrplqyeo 
For diree years aJbsr the dale oF hire, or nne year uilcr lenninaiion for cacb cmqilaycc, 
whereas the Senate bill requires cm pi eyvix tu iiduin recurds Ibr sreon yesux aflLTlhe date 
of hire, cf two years atber lenTtiitotiuit.^ Tbe employee records musL he maintained by 
cmployeix Ibr a sipnilleanL uiiiiiiinL oF lime. EhiE inureusiny the likiclilxHid oF xecerriLy 
broaebt:;. The Senate prupuicd ultKi LUfilains a pim ixiun alLavimy cmpluyeix to teipjlce 
new employees to submit their (InyerprinLu tei DfHS. EiirwTver die ball doex not lequire 
employee ixilke or conxcnl.^' WhiEe the purpuuc of the auLiun is tu avoid. identiLy Ibeli, 
(he insulunlafy LDlleuLiun uTbionvL'triL liria Tor employireenl s'erificdtiuci u eitpunsive and 
(DO invasive to adopt al diix limje. ^ 


I I.K. I R4d Edinii) luitin Jii^ fJV-k4KL:KZyh|y R.iSMDT. 1 130 j»mu| (■iiciiJliir ^lidAlilk; 1 1). 

“ S.^MdT, 1 1 fit tJRKn I pnif nrlini pOH D* it) 

*' I I.K. I ['(3 |3Ut(i) lajKndii^ !-Z74A|bKI.HE|>; t.-tMCn. [ I » !0II2 li) ia[TV.adi[y i{ I h 11)1- 

'NI.K. Ih43 EJniCjjluHijiJirv t274v'L{e'KdyF|iX 

"U. 

” I I.R. I M3 UmoiUiri S'2f*.A(h!i.J 1. 1 MI^JI: S As11>l l id" ^MlaUrwtnrtBi; 

(ejCkI) 

■' R.AMIJT. llfBtimVil 
”S.AMiii. inros-JuUhHi) 

I EnusK Way; and Mean d FIFEC Testimnoy 
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Einpi«yci5 ai? lo aubmii em|>ki>tincii( verification retiuesa via the Lnumei^ oilrcr 
chetronie ni^ia Eouceej^ or ptHHie linea TIk^ ayNents nre vulnernbk lo 
iiiunspiion. bur the bills do iroi stMoifV [Koper aafei>' pfoioeols fbr ewnplo^'cia. 
Einpkiym i^jll ahao b< reapofnillc f«f colkotinis atHi atorine lar^e quamicica of 
f>erfMMlby tdcnrifiabk infaftmaiiott for rlreli-cimptoyecaaocldiiij voriOearlon. ' ' 

Kequirni^ oniplo^^ra ro roiain md i^roieeL clicii' cunpbycea' poiwdl inforinBiit’iiL 
cficate a itsiiifieBnr bnr^n. Einployera ^ill incuf additional coaia for siota^. naUiicrg, 
aAd ih.'ecaaafy saftcy poicauriuiia. hi addiiiOft, oiiif lo^ara alao ha^-o ilw- aJded burik-ii of 
t>eiry$ fOhvX'd to %'Ofifyall of iboir oeiv Ihlin;^ wolt ihc fctkYal tioveriinnciit. I'liis could load 
ti> loai aa wall aiiliodifflculiy uiliLTLiit io inripkiiiofiaiioiiof the rtev*,- pruccihiriia. 

Neither Lbe Houm: nur Eieiuilte pcojiiiitiala iCquiA' emplOyen tu rehLiii ainiailive 
coipla^'iihLYii dau m a aixure inadner. ^’Iiile miiju crmphi^cia xv-onlit midoubiodly 
in aalk.' itora^e practieeic. ai ideillily ihell beeutnua TiKirO luerati'^^ and lliiennca beeeine 
nioae aOpliialni'aK'd, tlu: ehaPeOd of dala. breactkY iiieredae ii^ifieaiitly. Ilie iHYiaie bill 
diauK contain a pren iaiofi reqoiruii^ Ihe Complcoller Ckneral to eonilLicI an annual eeporl to 
cnutfirVT pciuerri cmplo^YT eeiiiplianCv vriLh :qnx'ificd prl^PC^' teifuitePieiiia haieil iii the 
faill.''' Allhou|^ 97 pereonL eumpHance la ::ubalanlia1, if oven 3 pereenL of .^mericam aie 
aubjeeled lo the ilireaalaliuci privacy bceaeheir ean eauac, Lhal would bo lixi many. Furllui 
icjKin. aiUitional rederjl seLfety euiduEirKS should be iDcluidcd in belli bills. Tho eiinenil 
propusab reifuiie that privaey Iraoiinjis be coniheleJ fur cmployenc however, grants and 
albd toedi would abu help urngiloyen. suoccsifulLy implonunrt Ihc nceuisaiy ctian|i.cs. 
These loals vv^uhl be esfiocially belpliil fur imall buicneis onuen. who may not have 
sophislKatcd brcfinolugjy or lacj^hudueb aLlheLjdii{pu«ail. 

As currently drjfkd, ncllbcr ol Uhc bills atlcis employeex a private right of aclicin 
agalresl employers who eK^lieently regain emplivycv dala. This as undesirable because 
ccnplos'cni mun be protected, in the uveni dial ovurhurdened emplowis laie shcirl.'culs 
lhat oonid jLMipaidIze empliiyec data. 

TIk- risks of irusuisc aod dala. bicaeh are very real. tii'eTy day new slorles surt^e 
In which huplcss pcopt: aie the vkilins of IdcnLlLy Ihc-lc nr seeiirily breaches. These 
es^Ls ace caused liy bolb unauihorlKcd and uiithorlred users of Ualahascs.. Tor example, 
In iMIOti an isflieinl of Ihe Marybind Mncnr Vehicle jydnrlislsiraillon was one of Ihoec 
people ehar]gcd wllli conspIritiB In sell isnlawfelly produced IdhcillficalKin cuds.^ 
Similarly, in m polke ofICIcer admllted ncccsslng miKor v^lck records lo gather 
personal dala on a comanlic InlercsL and crv-workeis.^ flucb abuses nuy Increase under n 
lulvonal employment pIlijjlilllLy vrenficalLon dalnbasc'. 

111 . RIlAl. I[> Hri]iilremmiK 


I l.lt. I r>4J !du l(L| ijnMuhnjt ijZ74AieH.I7XA:itllt ^AMIIT. 1 1311 4 KQieNaatfidlifl !^37CAiel| 1 1 
^ I I.K. .jMlI limmilii^ Ed74A4i;K I kHA'lh 
” Puke ID Clin*. Wmb f«l. viw | J. Jtipo. ji btC. 

^ Mwl^l Xhll^. fJ^iVA* Ai raviVCi.',sVtM. LtSofaj Gtvv.tsjvr e'uAlLTl. Aril. Etfliillle- i^pr. 

^ 2 no^^Jllt 1 

liuiEse ^^'ays and Mean £ liFIC Testimony 
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As (he Subwmmidcc ii likely (here is ar^o^ine (Tpwiti™ Ihe 

implenKsiifluon of ile REAL lO A-cn. For eKsmple. Sc^kIh rwenlly ])nES«d a >in[ 
r-ese'luciefi uraint Cf)[)ar«» lo repeal che sctieiTK'' Favnwi oihsf Hclet ha^e: enneled 
IcaiElunifin jq^nirtsl ic wdl, lr nddiciofi. (here are b^ilU irii boilv iIk Hotise srel SensK 
Eeekine Ic repwl ihe Acl-^ IXirit^ ihe pyfclw -wrinmenl pcfioJ cn REAL lt> dr^fl rule. 
DH5 received over I3,{i00 eemmenH.^' 

Signi neonllyL ii rook ihe [tepsnnKfd of Hoimelnnd Seeiiriiv 1^c’Cl )xanE lo ksw Ihe 
dmfi rwle- TNt de-lfry hnt rpiaed ftidher qiie5J:i(*s bIkirii die comireicnec oJ ihe nfMxy io 
receeosfully oreore A nnijorail klenrineRiiort s.^'slem. 

Ttwrefore. il is trirprisii^ ihar clie propwRlt lo esinWirh die Emplciynneni; 
EliaiNlily Verifiefldon S^^em ni^iinm; p fipnelioning, reliplile RKAI. IRl doeiimenc pnd 
one [woiws»l •nauBl ^loiiW moke REAL ll>e»nTlw»ii idemiiy the only doewiert Ihot 
ppulri. he iisej tq delemnine eiriplqyrnenc elig^ilii^. Idendfientipn dqeiirnenbt lieled itFxler 
hoik hills- irteliiJe hioniciric, mnehioeJCflrteble Soeinl Seenrity csfds or pwEpods-^ In 
oddil'Hin. Ihe Seruie hill pIsci ircludes RFAI. ID cciiTn[Tlufil driver'e license^. Although 

RFAL I ri^j. -drnfler; did r>Ol ertvi^iprt il nr p nnli^mpl idefiliFieplioni ;yste*ni. merely pp- cet 

federal nequiiernenu for diiecr'Ei lieetucs, hneh of Lhe ptriposod I'S'i^enLinri ^y^lern;; 
wolild -ohlia-Vle individiinls lo -pdopl REAL O pr n [mefeefuiRile' fp ernplpypiervl- In facL 
Ihe Sennte- hdll !di|iubh» 1lui r>(inrnF.A[. ID eomfilijul cmdi ‘would nol he -aecepcod -lifer 
2D 1 3- Thiks, holh htHs wnnild help bo erp^e n ruiionnl idenli'lie^ion p^cbem^ .ml they 
would driver'p heenset finher fiopi Ihcir originpl urc. There lr e^eii p RcenariD 

iiridcr whieh 1he Congness wioiild pits IpgitUlion rhnl would trufce cm^loymcnl in Ihi; 
Dpuulry permissible ouly upoplhe prestnilPtioii oif e doeuinenl thal does poc exisl. 

EPIC has previnusly explained 3t length Lhil 1he REAL ID plan is fundamcntilly 
priohlomalic.^'' Tbe erejiiop of mochinc-Tieadible hiomoiric Social SeeupiLy nnd REAL ID 
[nids will jJlow lor emler dala DnlloclKin and tricking of individuils. Personal dm 
would he reeofidod in digilaL formnl in nuny mofie-encnunlers, lending lo grealernumherr; 
pf infnrmalkin tbtihases and less seeure- poEKinal in.rorTTiaiieai. The moKl lelLible way bo 
pcoicci eLli^[K, and r-eduee the gr^icnving pnohlem of idcnlily Ihe-fr is hy minimixing lhe 
coLleclLon of dale., developing oflcmuLlve rechnobigics. arid ulili^iiig new rygocilKalKinaJ 


^EPICi ri'mViimrr rfl Arpe. hllp-.'.Orn w SW^'- 

’’kt. 

^ H R. dM J (umnfl-iE 1 JAIhM I J( IlHilk 
II3U jKClaHtnimdiii: !2T4.A(tXIHV.iK 
IISDSlOQieMiitinidii^ E'2T4 A(l-V I H Fhl 

■'Eric Tsvlimmy tm ?SM. wjinrntneS; EfIC. ftiifnrl fiEi\L {P f‘mjt,ivr{ 

IVramis VViLiiVy'.iifli‘rA«‘irtVV i.Mw- I'WX hit av-wb .(pii.«-ptHT‘BcyAurvjillirtoypnlBhM.OiiT; 

EPtC aiiJ 24 Ii PTiV^^ Mid T-HhroiiiiliK^. LMWHrJldj uU DiiS .^‘vrkv vf 

FnifMvmS .Mjninrui .’hlrmi^m^ 1^1 / JItji-kti /.in'vmci 4“iirch‘ Arctjucfhii^ hy 

Fetfimy {fSfchii (May h. 2(H.r)J [’GWf' kL AL I Ii ■l.'cxnnwsii''J. nmiAjWe ni 

hop : VL w je p fj [t V ■I'y '1 td p le r-eaJ ■] _L»( 1 1 PM mb., pd r. 
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|ir3rlicuK.^ Tbe R.IIAL [Q iilurrii [icriicin inutlii)d iloc^ ckiL irwct thuu! slipulalKinK. Thux, iL 
iion inappaoprulu riK|iLirc[TiF:iil al' umplc^munt vurifKntium s^itcnui. 

QuI nhulhcT (ir nol iiwu jiiLupt -iHir OKScsKiiunL al' Ibc REAL JD plan, Ibc 
itubrilanlia] i^p(>si4i(in jtLatox, [he high le^'cl 4if public tippaulkifL, as 'n-cll as ihe far- 

i^ucKing cnginccrinjj. pnsbiems :!ugccst Ihal cmpIc^incnL vuriiicariian hasud upnn Ihc 
availabiULy Dflhc' REAL in [laid k a psrilciiui^oaiinx'. 

IV. .SS-A Rj»(p«n<LiMlitl« 

As Ibc:]^ nnc (prrnliy Ibc timire and panpi'Aul!; make e-xlcnpivciisf 

eif S!8N!! as u mennK -ikT idenliiy vcrificaiimi. Rul [he mimher end card v.'ac never inlended. 

(ij MHhJ h< such The pmpijsed n^dicioPR i(? the Swinl Security curd- will irKnepK [heir 
value- bp idenlily [hieveR end -pinke privacy hr-eachcR n>nne Rcrictup when [hey nccur. Ttie 
hills' require men Is ^ould siw dnsw Swial Securily AdminiHr-nlicm rcswrecs nw.-py frem 
Iheir-ppr; mi^icin. 

Whert f onpesi passed the Privacy Ad of i1 recosniiml (he unde&iraibi li(y 
of mun^ SSNt pr univen^l iderHifkrs. Hcuvi-«r. se (hey pr-e cumcmly drained, Ihe Hou» 
and Ser^rte peciposnls reinforce rlie use of SSMs rs idenlilleHlion * Tlw berirrcjuion 
sye4cm would require ihe Socird Security Admbnisiraiien lo eross-ref-enenoe iis 
inforrtBtion wiih DHS lo help dciermir* idcwlity,^'' Tins House prt'iRJsa.l retoi^nisci rlim 
(he should 1101 k an idopLifliLT it requires iltit a diaelaiimer appear on die Social 
Seeuriiy card scsiii^ diar li is iioi lo be irscd fbr iden1ifieAit«n purposes. Vet dtst lis 
precisely the pcierieal efTeei under Mil hills. 

THe pro^iK^s w-oilM trausforiAiho Social Isceuniy ctyd aikl include biiiAicinCdnil 
cn3elLiiie-ic.adablc cliaradcrianca, aueli ta a digital phenegrapli oT the eanlhcldcr, for 
piirpcses-pf'IpKlIvlilual likfilrncaiiiiiiL'^ IiilIlhIiii^ nueltiiie-rcadabk fLaiuies on the liOi'lal 
!ieeii^Ly card ivciuli] crcme i dE.eiial record eaeli iicie die card is used. .A widely usel 
niaelune readable iliM urniiiL increase's Ibc risk, llul Ihe iiumhcr will be tuinpmniised. 
through sdeiitlcy diedl. .'And ihc bfecipciric daia. -iM ihc card wikjid inahe hiciiehca Piore 
seTiotis Ibr eanlholdos vstHU Ihuy oCmr. 

Aildipjj Itxsu 'TApenriive' fualeim lo (he Ikreiuf SeeuriLy cuid -wciulili abo ihveA 
ivsuuiees Ibom (he ea-iginal purpose of (lie Eiodal Seeucily AdminisIralaCn (i> aibioiieslier 
letiremunL, diic±iiLiLy and lureiiiunf' bene-filii. In a 20U6 heuring befeie Ihis 
fsoheecnmidee, an AssixIanL I^i.'puLy Connnistfieorr of the Social Si-cority Adminiulrutiun 
luslified Ihal -issuine Social SceuriLy eardv wish 1he ncu' fualum oulfinod in Lhu IIgukt 
prupusal -Hxjuld. eetrl mute Iham SIS pur card, -with Ibc eesL of replacing cunls Eur alE 


EHC. FVJIcmV riA-nOn.- Thb? TiuJ: Fuvn:-. EOObO Jmi. LO, 3D0?LuiuP^A- uJ 

hiip-.'-raw i.ii^'pri'.'ary'irltUiTp.'p P|C_Fr'C_iri_Th(ft_k‘iiiiwnmi’ pJf 

" I I.K. I lU-J 11 l(ai rtmendme jlTaAi bU I Kbit S.ArJlU'f 1 1 Id iJOid) Min^q Jiiy yf AElX^H.AH.ilJ. 
^ I I.R. Lrf4J !!J0 Khp J’l 

ri.R. I ri+5 t-]n l(hH:DimilnE j-J PSlf JiJhOH "iH 111(1 

I I.R. 1 04J yjM 1(10 (inKnJmE jlTUAibU I Xbk (rK 13 il AH hii|c H.ArJII I'. I IfU j>»iaU3) riiTMndiiiE 

Hutiac lA'uya aiid Mean 7 EFiCTeciinioriy 
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hDliLun a|7priiidLhiii|i li^.i biSIlan.'*^ Liluwinj. thu ufuuuunli 11 k Soriiil SuLiuily 
AikiimisIrdliOn. uiiJ DKIi' mu^ (IlylIup 1i» LnMjnr LIil' is^btrni rum prupkily 'hILI In: 

Thu billi mi|tiici: jikiimiulrulivL, Itx.hnii'a] unJ phyHr.'al hycin Eti pruliuuL 

rciairwd iiiftMTiaLKHii. Thu iikludct cnuryiniciii. uii *p|M:ala iKrtodk; 

arfed a[)daiC£^^''r1h'jkUXiinpuMiu add srsiiillunJy idilu;: u,n>fkJddddt^[ht 

Fd!cnc>. hill arc absoluely i;nui;iat fncmn n privKy ii^ixlpoinc if ihf propoMd veriflcauim 
5.>'3icti(i is lo uo fdP^ard 

The SSN K mily wed (v fmiKl n(?t (»«iiw the emd Incks inn^per-resisi^ni 
f-calurcv hut hccoiKC 1hj numhzr \l iKcd u an idefiliricr in nci nuny cncnunlcm when ic 
shciuLd mt Ik. A mcire ciTcctive anrl itccurc verinculKin ijiirlcn^ might icHliliilc u dilTurcnt 
unique number Tar Ibe ILmLlcd purpoH: uf emphiymcnt cligibiLity. Tliii winjld limit Ihc 
froqucnijy ucT SS!i< di±cli:«un 2 and minimiYU thu strveriLy dF any privacy bieuLhux 
uiucialud with Ibc number. Thix VYUuld help curb idmiily tbcll: and uy^eiil pJadng 
inciuuiud coib: and WLftluai] itn Ihc Social Suuurity .\dnaimiliutiLci. 

RLTiiimntndulliinti 

Mr ChalmiHri, McinhcuorThe bulKaiiiiiiIncc. ] Dr-dict ihii: irili<«t^firi>tx'iiala ak 
M li.X'ied H cumnily ihcr« will he unpre«d«ni(id pfohlcuAi ii> ArntrieRP lahcr 

[rMloeiE- Emphtymciu ^tenfieHiion rdliH upon tht ai^iirAcy of it)« uodurlying dsu. ihe 
eve lailli which detcnninntiniM unn he mnrlu, the eslnhiislhiiieriil of unseoti j.1 ^fepiardr. tn 
ensure- Ihjd ihc datu (olleclcd if neil utbjcci In miskuc, ami pmccriumJ nentedin In 
ppamnlce lhal when ptcihlems nrixe llicy can he quickly and fairly mnived. Then: ix 
Yirtunlly nninrticalinn thal uity eTthcu: unjH haYteheen ermiidentd 

Finn, Ihc en.istiia£ iruccurjLiex wichiit aEunuy dalahasux ciuj^l to be cucruLlud 
hufucu Lttahlulunii: thu rtmlkalion tytlcrix on a nalicinwidu btuti)^ UlbcrwiM: there i^ a 
lining likulihoud Ifiat irulliLcu of eligible Yiorkun fact: a Mbunouu iduntity curicutiiHa 
pruec-^A. ThiA vrUtilJ luAd M ldi( pruduitliYiiy arid uilMevAaAry u^^n'iiu. 

b«ond.« liulescfiittit'^dAiA aliMildhc Pdllti:i(d aApdfi'Sihk, aiKl thtn only wIkti 
ncdcisdry Kieeping huge t]iHbiiii» of perfOAAl ihrornHiion in t Atngk ^vctikiviciK 
dnisbjse cnhsiiws ihe Rpponl dT chni dBintjsse lo ihutw who will sdcmpi lo niitbsfl id. And 
if thni (bubuM it (ompnontiiwl in rhe ssnv w^y that TSA‘t employnneni rwwds weit 

Ibe fnci Ihid it emlnirH xuch ■bCtIumtnnui und. deuiled informulinn nulrH the heench Ibu 
ntiich mi>ce Inixeid, limiting the scope of m form a I inn enllceldd. and nelDined In 

duLenliaLiiicd dotahasus would reduce the vulnerabilily. The ramc goei For employers. 
Requiring empleyns lo rrlain rueb dulaLlcd infennatiiHi For years after hire wilhout 
ibong ifiFuguard]. ned only bufdnii lb? umplcyurs. but aliu va£% increasus ibe 
Hcsccplihilily oF um^loyec inldrrruition to Insf ur misuse. Salieguards and privacy 


FriHixick ri- ^^Li»\LukJ, AqibsLnl niifiirh C'-mim'r I'hiiiiililii' Ineiiiu: ^u: h^nxni, ^Uhi Fvci: 
Adffin.. iir-tf lur 

Set. t4jvtui. rtTi PF^yj d I I'Qry. ^Mar. 1$^ uiu^AjAk at 

w AkL|^'.'1c|fbibiluiiHnliiiii^iv fJ] I Pfilhi.tijiil. 

“ II fi, |iwS yjii i(pt |.iiioiHiru liViyifty+Hf Ik j.Hiii|aHj»noirf"B flfftSlt H I an Hlh 

Hixjiu Wayu and Mean S EPtCTuilimony 
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iinptinniont -should l;«c«nMiBhed peior do iimplenKniflmn of 

ThirdK ihs Hoiiw nnd Sennie pfinin>s9.1( rely t»«ivily rai iMhnolosy ih»i hus jei lo 
he eiuhliiJKd. A1 Ihu lime, n[> tLi«H hxvc □^[tled [he HRaI. ID peojrBm, and il£ future 
i;; Dclively enniedsd Ji tMilli rhe nDiHiniil and s\nli level.''' H moy Lhcrefetre he imprudcnl 
iDciiacI a w'jde-ieale employmunt verilicDlion !n'.sleiii tuHcd cfi a peiCi.Erain u hosc future iK 
iitdrxjhL The veri fie a liens yule m wmldhe mere cfTeetive. amtl fuliue LixnpJiealiens nwirc 
eaifiLy anliLipaiced. if the luehrKilLfy underpinnir^ the dioeumenti. 'H'iU workuil ouL 
hufuruhand. 

Feiutlh, Iherr imiil be belter aeiiuuiilabiMy Ibr Ube en. I rauedi nary Pub'Ll:! e rail Derd Do 
iliio of hhhiti'laiid Setitniy. 'ITid- Jiticrcoary iliould iiix be {jivee dif^LTiiLiOfULty 

hilborlDy ID re^Dirt lIlD OaiablifliifWiil lid^briHIH'lrid idflililliiKliOii ^ privm DtiiplOymeill 

ilk [hi; Uimtil or lo i«<iiiro iho romiho collcei-kHk of iingicfprinrs in the priv«o 
mnor. Olio [he IKpdrninotH'i o>vii idcn[il]oatiofi syficnts. ^Iiik'li inchided 0Dni3CLki& 
PPID lMhr»loEyK wb. pre^cii d«ply ()?*cd und iulyjwnwiiily Kvi5pd/‘ All 
delcnmih^dohiof the Seeniuiy Kevdim eriiployp'e^l «lieihiMy should tre smhjeer lo iM 
full priviey sifeguardik !a:t nut in the Friviev lipt nf 1474^ ineluilirg Ibe rqht try irrtpeel 
ami enneftrlnlD upon k^high an.qgngy'iiinl[e^.p rliKHinn.as uigl l n^ jdrlilinnnl ufegunrd^ 
pmpesed inllur variniK mcuiurcs. 


" E#!!?. fit fflistr iinf fftli i£> *rr fVav. ’utryj nrhi 17. 

rn 20*1!. liHS. betut imiitf Ehliyeiiahlsd I.Ut tiyiii In lu Uniud 'VuHur ted limilenm bhiiuj. 

liKbiihfijr Tcilibli^^ C'C.^S'LilT’l In biL'k Lbu Bllr^ uid t?.il -uT hibihn. Tit: RFID-uldjInJ 

rimiri iliEnJ u ‘Jiii^r iLkAbHcriuin iiLmlKr. v-likh ^ liiihuJ In JiIe Hkit iuiLiiiiBf|| riimfjii viiikn' 

trie Dp^•^l ihnl#ii9^n!M'<4ppjp(}fj| ^uMiJ-endpnpi/rrvTHiiripnvjry -aM Hniriiy.>r‘iiFiE 
Ac* plan's IdiCL al'hisk iii'dcy tfiU nf^fuirdii. 1'lw Ihfanniefii 4f l{4fndliiul :i4C4rii} '-c r 

Gciiciil Crhitod }:PIC'^ v ui j Ally J[H)& idipul. TIk liiii^cd^r GcAxiJ fuuid '‘ho^iaily 

^iilrunbililk^ di:^ ^iiLi he cepliilkH III pin iiiulhciriKil itr iind^liiirwd npcEii tc, vn^vvr iLiU" 

asH>[iK4d u.iihp^opk'FtKkeimL'd'Ae m-rn enihlKl I'H^iIhih,.^ ntprfi reteDuf byihi'Opeanneei 
jbeuiiiiifiillrv (MIIli: ui lot' Juikiev ilenilllLiJ tunrenur, perhentMii: idii eelitbllliy &:iuei ihe k$. 
miiih 'Ini. Tki: muiv pnihLiu. v illi die RHI li-niihlod iilcnlinmluii i^ilcin kjJ HiimcLiiiJ. RnuiSy 

Srerwary Michirl CMInlFw aihiii inO'urfirh^nnalw^murTym fEhniiryTih ikeirht piler [»njnmhid 
rdUil. ^iidp [fcoiAiiiLi^ li. Ileii’i aoi :t[iln^ lo be t. hAuIim'' tier burJer thHimy. liEp'i ed 

I'hwnclanil iVi'dicr IdVih Rrifir^jf f-'nr A''nvfTVfVffT: it'ntivW .i/nm b^iiuv iiuiy numeqrajrr ^kiAii Jin^rnii v 

■f (yUfliityte ItofVv «i .liuMUjirfr Ahviiijni'eiVe (.'mwlf PtiwPupejjmirj KrJy4ie At OhUrtT ihik' ar 

JbiiiJ /fmJrr AvTi-skf-EviVy. TO Ftd. Ri^. 44.'V4 (;kiut 7- SKISi. ukiii'liiMi.' lU 
bJI|i:!,'JrwEh|ki:b.iLi'E»i.|^fihpHr.Vsv 

abk'ykni^iP'g kli'WAl.SJwl |4-;(iJn.T'27i[+l+Ji-t^'K'*i'fllivlife=nnnr'c: EHC. ClHwimn mi 

DeeiJU-ry^. DMS-iOt?^-WfS: ttfveT-E- If'^ fti-quuJ Fw CevtuninlU: O'ulirJ PllAw nlij JUiwhEhimr 

.i'lliliTj' IViiIiininVir i'ej'lijTvibijEY HuLLbinE mi /tuKjvniTni' A^ii'ITiyiiiiut i^fiThiuT iVlh fieri uyEnuTYj fixjifjirn 
SYnifr+u ieieji r I'i^rn /ij-tMry I [i»t. (. Jia'i^i, nLniiiOfe^i 
tiiptVwrf V'.epk.rfp^hh.y'iH'VhxifltnoCD.irkl.pUt: Ihp'i ofilPUMluta See. [iipkiPT'Dien.. .Teinhi^iir 
fJewdenv ueiVi^E wvf r C'ler^iDi Aix MttiW Dr^r .Tvaiiiuj iin'ux fiFii^ uiDHfi (ficA^ inSj T [My ]fl06l. 
mviiDr^^Hiii liUpik'ivUiV>Mllv.-pw-JriH^'^r^-ti^pnirTpuiytOr AlHKi-pdl; Hirhud k4. Rlinp, |iir.i 

hkeKlHid See. £ JaiUee l^tucs. Lk'n't Acocunubildy tJI Ike. rrinViiwj ttryi'er At Sifhike. lUi re,r^>ft^. 

iVc.h.. J MiirvAaiuf Sf I-.. .7. fniim. ilv ikAi-Jiufn-iaTV. 1 1 UA CUj^. fjua. }L. HHTTT. uiviJaOrra^ 
hiip'A'n'iTu ^ pjiitif ii.iiinnDdriTJ?l» p#’: nri.1 Mithrrt Ch?pn|lf . Ser'y, l>;ji't nf |lHnrlp[>7 Stv 
rifSAUMlVrP il ffnjrplgrai Ike flcrtiy PiSir JOtlT th-p'f ilfftYflk Lfild Jj'tt'. finttL-f bjkhn' Ar ff. C.vtWll.iW 

.FJewLiiuJ Tn'.- 3 lOA Cufif . fF^b. U. TOryTii. t/raihiWc aV biVi[‘'kvnY±^'.ni^pii[i«e^iyje~ 

I i ■ i U E he ri 1 1 If _|1 IrlOfl 3 . fiJ I 
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Fiflh, fimhcr e^hnnccnwls ia (heSwinl Swtiriiy cRr<l 1l*jt aiouH irfiiw the rwk 
of rsunpcfina. or c(»in«rf(itir^ Arc tersihlc. lnn itw pro^itiow fo inconwraic bwHicliic 

i4|1n, tn n'lilu; ihc- (pr-ri [tipdiine cenrlnblf, pn^ pcnpcKPE chnl il he ^K<pH nrHHip Uiidply ttf 
(k;f(m'iinc cnipktynicM (lifjliilily ^iibl Ipe The- rinphinc-r^^dRtilc cppebilily 

w'^iiiM Dksn cncpli: n triil of disiul nponnht of [he cprd tnfnnuDlinp whenever il it iHcri. 
Thu would cieale mixie efiperriinily for irlenAity IbieveP io mil llie ■nfeernnlinn nrvH Ihe 
prnblem would be more uveru when Ibey lutv done mv. [nnlud, jierhnps a numihcr edher 
Ihnn the used polely for the purpose ‘nd’cmplnymenil vcrifKiuion, nuy suffice. This 
would have the uddDd bcncfil nf a.soidine addilional cost lo the ficcul ficcurily 
Ad[iiioisir 2 dion and allrm'ing it In focus on. ils nciginaJ n^isslDn 

OiblIumiid 

Mr. Cliainnan. members of the SdfauimnpiUue, It is tempdine li> belLctic lhal 
lix'hnule^y und new nf iilLTililiL'.tflion euii help hjIvc Icfte-ruoniny puHey 

prublems, such as deljermiiiing eli^yibifity Us wctIl in Ihc Uniled Stalei. Idol the reality may 
bi' ItiM hew syalL'itls uf iLhnitifiealiOn will ere^e lurw pris'4£y riiiks Ibr einpluyei'j aiuJ luns 
bunim lev cniplUiycis. We tasV' already sicn buw the espsmdiiiy; use of Ihe Sodal 
fkblilliyiy NiihilX'r dUiljibUUJ to IhO draiil^tk in uieiltity thpn iii Hit UiblCil 

SUfiev. fiis^n the Luih:\\irieii:'a tlial CtirriniUy e-.ilst ii1 EasiO Tilol. like difficulty that Ihc 
L^Aninopt oT hioinclAnd ^uniy has. hnul mAnapiiP^ coiitputcr fccui iiy and idcntlflcaiitHt 
ay^Kiika wnlhn owit agency, aivd the jiiaiifiabk eHMiccrfi of tht^ curnthily employed 
ihai ihoy will f>ow- be required lo iintlei||so ikw ideonfiehiion unjnincmcnta, J would 
3ir«i{|Jy iir^c ywi lo proceet] eAutioualy on ihia p[ 0 |x>snl. Evifn a ainall ernor rate will 
impnei the lividihowl of mitliona trf Amerieflna 

Thiinfc >pii fqi yeyr idlemion. I wwlj t>4 pleflsed lo Antwier ywr rme^Hons 


I bnuKC Ways jmd Mean 14 

^hcnmmiPcc no Social ^uritv 


EPIC TeKlimmiy' 
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Chairman MCNULTY. Thank you, Mr. Rotenberg. Thanks to all 
of you for your testimony, and for the clarity of your testimony. As 
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a matter of fact, I had a number of questions prepared for several 
of you, but you answered them quite clearly in your testimony. 

I do want to ask Ms. Moran, because we have been discussing 
the database discrepancies in the abstract, if you could provide us 
with a real-life example of how the problems with the databases af- 
fect people. 

Ms. MORAN. Sure. We provide technical assistance to a lot of 
labor unions and immigrant organizations across the country. In 
fact, we just got a technical assistance call last week from a woman 
in North Carolina. She is Honduran. She had temporary protected 
status. She was work-authorized. She presented her documents. 
She worked at a hog plant. When the company put her information 
in the system, SSA said the stuff didn’t match. 

The long story short is from January to April she went back to 
Social Security Administration four times to try to fix the error in 
the database. Because it wasn’t fixed, ultimately the company fired 
the woman and she was without a job. 

So today, she could theoretically go to another company and get 
a job, but under this new system, if she were fired, she wouldn’t 
be able to go get a new job. Under the proposal that is in the Sen- 
ate right now, she wouldn’t be able to get back wages. She wouldn’t 
be able to get attorneys fees. She could be out of — a low-income 
worker could be out of a job for a number of months. 

So, that is just one example of many to show, really, it is pretty 
serious, talking about people’s livelihood here. 

Chairman MCNULTY. Thank you. We just received information 
that there was a cloture vote in the Senate, and it failed 55 to 42 . 
There is going to be another vote at 5:00, so there is a very real 
question about how far this bill is going to go now. If it goes any- 
where, we want to be prepared for it. 

I will now call on the Ranking Member of the Subcommittee, Mr. 
Johnson, to inquire. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate that. 

I wonder if all of you could comment, maybe. Many have advo- 
cated the use of biometric ID as an effective way to confirm a per- 
son’s identity. I would like your comments and what you think of 
a biometric ID. Is it the right or wrong way to go, and why? 

Ms. MORAN. I will refer to the technology people on that. 

Ms. MEISINGER. I believe that there is some use of biometric 
information. I think it should be voluntary for the employers who 
can afford to develop the system and work with the system, but I 
think the technology is there. I think biometric information has the 
advantage of being carried with a person wherever they go, and 
you don’t need a card for it if you can have it locked in with other 
identification that may be in the system. 

I think there are ways now — and I am not a technologist so I am 
going to defer — to build a system where it is not centralized in one 
government agency, which I agree, I think, is very troublesome to 
many people, the thought that this would all be in some centralized 
database. 

Right now companies do reference checks on a regular basis. 
Data mining takes place. They go out with public data sources — 
where people lived, whether their house was on that street, what 
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the name on the mortgage was — those sorts of things in terms of 
to link the person. 

I just think that what we would like to see is some technology 
experts coming together, privacy as well as employers and govern- 
ment, to sort through what is possible that balances. I don’t think 
there is anything that we will ever develop that provides an abso- 
lute protection against privacy because you can’t control people’s 
behaviors, but I think there are ways to design something that gets 
closer to what everybody is trying to get done than what is being 
proposed here. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Well, I will tell you, when we had the eye scan 
out at the airport, which Homeland Security can’t get back in 
again, as you know, I used to like to go to the airport because I 
would look in that thing and it would say, hello, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. AMADOR. I have to say that from our perspective, as was 
just mentioned, it should be voluntary, because the employers are 
of different sizes and levels of sophistication. Most employers in the 
United States do not have an HR division and an inside legal coun- 
sel. 

So, what might be easy for one of the over 7 and a half million 
employers in the United States, about 2 million of those are basi- 
cally self-employed individuals. Those machines are actually right 
now, and maybe the technology would improve and it will be cheap- 
er, as has happened with computers and others, but right now 
those card readers are very expensive for somebody to 

Mr. JOHNSON. Well, you are advocating a private enterprise op- 
eration versus government, I think, in that instance. 

Mr. AMADOR. Correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes. Dr. Neumann? 

Mr. NEUMANN. I would like to generalize your question just a 
little bit because when you start to talk about biometrics, the ques- 
tion is, how are they embedded in the overall system? You have the 
problem of nonsecure operating systems and application software, 
you have the problem of supposedly smart and secure and tamper- 
proof smart cards that aren’t, and then you have the biometrics. 

Well, some biometrics are actually potentially pretty good. When 
they first put the photo and the face recognition stuff in the Palm 
Beach Airport, they could only recognize 40 percent of the people. 
We are photographed with perfect lighting, and that system was a 
failure. Well, then, we will increment it up a little bit, and we will 
get it to 50 and 60 and 70, but most of these systems have the fun- 
damental problem. The gummy bear story is one of the examples 
of the fingerprint system. There was a demonstration at Asiacrypt 
a couple of years ago where somebody had taken essentially an im- 
print of a thumb on a gummy bear and was able to get through 
all of the fingerprint detection systems that were being dem- 
onstrated. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Really? 

Mr. NEUMANN. The next version of that is you cut off the 
thumb, of course, and 

Mr. JOHNSON. Well, according to you, there is not a system 
that can be devised that can’t be circumvented. 

Mr. NEUMANN. Well, one of my colleagues has in fact essen- 
tially broken every smart card. This is Paul Kotcher, who has done 
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differential power analysis. Just by determining the power con- 
sumption of the crypto chip, he can extract the secret key. There 
are some high tech solutions, but I think we are in this escalating 
spiral, where we continually believe that if we throw more tech- 
nology at it, it will solve the problem. Then there turns out to be 
an utterly trivial countermeasure that completely defeats it. 

In many cases, it is, for example, that a cryptography key is 
stored in memory or a password is pasted up on a Post-It. So, in 
many cases, it is a very simple attack. Here you have built this 
very complex system, and discovered that there is some utterly 
trivial way of breaking it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Thank you. Mr. Rotenberg, do you have a com- 
ment? 

Mr. ROTENBERG. Yes. I was just going to say briefly that one 
of the obvious problems with the biometric identifiers is that when 
they are compromised, you have a real problem. You can change 
a credit card number or a bank account number, but it is not so 
easy to change the digital representation of your fingerprint or 
your eye scan. 

It was interesting to us also because we have been studying the 
identity systems that the Department of Homeland Security has 
been pursuing. One of the identity systems that they developed, the 
digital access card, the DAC, was originally designed with only a 
biometric identifier. They decided that was actually a too-risky ap- 
proach for Federal employees, so they have included a PIN number 
as a backup to the biometric. I think it is a recognition on their 
part that there are going to be problems with biometrics. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman MCNULTY. Thank you. 

Mr. Brady may inquire. 

Mr. BRADY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thanks for holding this 
hearing. I think this is one of the most overlooked issues in the 
Senate debate right now, and may be an area where this Com- 
mittee can play a big role in this whole debate. 

Listening to the panel, the second panel, I think they have ex- 
posed two myths in this discussion. The first is that any Federal 
agency will be ready in 18 months to reliably and accurately verify 
employment and identification. It is not a criticism of the agencies. 
The task is simply overwhelming. The data that is currently avail- 
able is unreliable. The pilot programs we have had in place have 
too many question marks. It is like we are trying to stand an ele- 
phant on a toothpick and hoping it will hold. It likely won’t, and 
we know it in advance. 

The second myth is that any single document, including a na- 
tional ID card, is necessary or in fact desirable in this. I am not 
in the black helicopter caucus, but the truth is I think using mul- 
tiple documents tailored more — the truth of the matter is some 
workers will be very easily verifiable. Others will be very difficult. 
We ought to have a system that is flexible enough to deal with 
that, and it seems this Committee Chairman ought to be exploring 
some innovative partnership between government and the cutting- 
edge private companies that are today verifying ID instanta- 
neously, both for companies and for the government itself; find a 
way where it is more decentralized so you don’t have a single, as 
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Dr. Neumann said, hacker, cracker, or terrorist, I think was the 
phrase, able to break it. We have examples today. 

Two questions. Mr. Amador, GAO says the cost of a completely 
verifiable system will be about $11.7 billion a year, much of it 
borne by employers and workers. Can you talk a little about that? 

Ms. Meisinger, Mr. Ryan wanted to ask about the background 
checks that help confirm identity. From what databases do they 
draw? 

So, Mr. Amador. 

Mr. AMADOR. Yes. Last year — actually, in 2005, GAO testified 
and they said it would be that much. I since have called them, and 
I was trying to find out, well, how do you split it up? They didn’t 
have a rigid split, but what they said, that would be the cost be- 
cause you will be adding 96 percent of employers to a system. You 
have to find out a way of also making it telephonic. 

So, they said that in addition to considering the fact that you 
have to hire more verifiers, modernize the system, and purchase 
and monitoring additional equipment, employers would also need 
to train employees to comply with the new law requirements and 
devote a great deal of human resources staff to verifying and re- 
verifying the workforce. 

Currently, under the 1-9 system, the estimate is that we spend 
about 12 million working hours verifying the 50 to 60 million of in- 
dividuals that are hired, either — some people are hired more than 
once in a year. Some people have more than one job, but somebody 
is doing the hiring. 

There is also the cost of keeping these documents, filing. The re- 
quirements in the Senate right now, which we know are too many, 
too much, are requiring that you keep these documents for like 7 
years. We think that is obviously too long, especially when you 
have a turnover rate that is very high. 

Resolving data errors is going to be a new additional cost that 
is going to be more complicated and expensive than it is under the 
current system. A new issue is going to be dealing with wrongful 
denial of eligibility when you get a tentative nonconfirmation. 

What they are looking at is the employer is going to have to start 
making calls because of course you cannot fire the individual until 
you go through the entire process. In the Senate version, the short- 
est period that it could take is 152 days. So, you have an employer 
dealing with days and an employee that is going to have to be tak- 
ing time off from work to go in person to an SSA office to try to 
resolve all these things. 

So, when they put all of these things together, they are just not 
looking at how much the one inquiry costs. They are saying, well, 
how did the entire thing cost? How much was spent in hours from 
the employer’s perspective and from the employee perspective in 
addition to the government’s perspective? And that is when, again, 
they were using that number when they were trying to ask for 
more funding. I notice that now they are trying to use lower num- 
bers. 

It is also important to mention that I think the number is based 
on the study that came in 2002, the Westat study that everybody — 
the independent study that has been mentioned before. There is a 
new study. Tyler mentioned it. The Chamber has been trying to get 
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a copy of it. DHS has it, and we would like to have your help in 
trying to find out if they maybe broke down this number, and some 
other information in it. 

Mr. BRADY. Thank you. 

Ms. Meisinger, I am not suggesting background checks on every- 
one. The point is, oftentimes using multiple sources you can verify 
quicker and more accurately. 

Ms. MEISINGER. I think if you think of some times when you’ve 
gone online and people ask you for background questions that you 
might answer — mother’s maiden name, street that you lived in 
when you were young — those sorts of things are really embedded 
in databases that exist in a public format. 

I think that would be the recommendation, that it would be pub- 
lic formats, public databases. Criminal records are one that ref- 
erence checkers always go into and look at. Depending on the level 
of depth that you are going through, you will go to the FBI. Some- 
times it will just be local. It depends on the job. 

There are state laws now that require this sort of in-depth back- 
ground check for certain types of jobs. If it is somebody working 
with children, frequently they will have a much more in-depth 
background check to try and make sure they know everything they 
can know about that person, including that the person is who they 
say they are. 

Mr. BRADY. So, you use different sources for different types of 
jobs and different needs. 

Ms. MEISINGER. Different sources. Right. 

Mr. BRADY. Which I think it would be difficult to accomplish by 
people in the single agency or double agency. 

Ms. MEISINGER. Well, and I think right now you have got cred- 
it companies, check companies that track people’s credit history. 
There is a competitive market to try and make sure that you are 
the most accurate, the most reliable, respond the quickest to the 
customers. I think you want to build that same sort of environ- 
ment. 

Mr. BRADY. Right. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman MCNULTY. Thank you very much. On behalf of Mr. 
Johnson, Mr. Brady, and all the Members of the Committee, we 
want to thank each of you for your expert testimony. It has been 
extremely helpful. 

We would ask that as the process moves forward, we may keep 
in contact with you for your response to questions by our Members 
and our staff outside of the formal setting of a hearing, so that we 
are able to contact you on a more immediate basis. 

I would just like to say for myself that as I have looked at the 
Social Security agency and the many challenges that it faces, we 
have been tremendously distressed with the lack of progress on the 
issue of the disability backlog, which we have been trying to work 
on for a long time now. 

I think it is an unmitigated disaster and I don’t want to see it 
compounded by another disaster. If you can help us in that regard, 
we are deeply grateful. 

This Committee hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:17 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
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[Submission for the Record follows:] 

On behalf of the 11,000 front-line Border Patrol employees that it represents, the 
National Border Patrol Council thanks the Subcommittee for holding a hearing to 
examine various methods of verifying the employment eligibility of workers in the 
United States. There is now near-universal agreement with the 1994 finding of the 
U.S. Commission on Immigration Reform that “reducing the employment magnet is 
the linchpin of a comprehensive strategy to reduce illegal immigration.” There is no 
consensus, however, regarding the best method for accomplishing that goal. The Im- 
migration Reform and Control Act of 1986 made it a crime to hire illegal aliens, but 
failed to provide employers with a simple and effective means of verifying the au- 
thenticity of the numerous documents that were permitted to be used to prove eligi- 
bility to work in this country. Thus, it is nearly impossible to establish that an em- 
ployer “knowingly” hires illegal aliens, rendering the current law largely unenforce- 
able and meaningless. 

The Illegal Immigration and Immigrant Responsibility Act of 1996 required the 
Attorney General to conduct three pilot programs of employment eligibility con- 
firmation: the basic pilot program, the citizen attestation pilot program, and the ma- 
chine-readable-document pilot program. Of these, the basic pilot program, now 
known as the Employment Eligibility Verification System, has emerged as the most 
widely-utilized system. Although it is relatively inexpensive and easy to use, it is 
also extremely susceptible to identity fraud, wherein legitimate information is used 
by imposters. This was highlighted by the recent Bureau of Immigration and Cus- 
toms Enforcement raids against several Swift & Company plants, in which nearly 
thirteen hundred people who were cleared to legally work under the provisions of 
the Employment Eligibility Verification System were arrested for being in the coun- 
try in violation of our immigration laws. Although the current amount of fraud 
under that system is relatively low, that is due to the fact that only a very small 
percentage of companies are participating in the program, and most illegal aliens 
opt to seek employment in companies that do not use it. If its use became manda- 
tory, however, the amount of fraud would undoubtedly increase exponentially. The 
Federal Trade Commission estimates that about ten million Americans are victim- 
ized by identity theft annually. With such a large universe of compromised identi- 
ties to draw from, criminals would have no problem supplying illegal aliens with 
new identities to circumvent the system. Moreover, the information contained in the 
Social Security Administration’s databases contains a number of inaccuracies, espe- 
cially concerning citizenship. In fact, a recent study by the Office of Inspector Gen- 
eral of the Social Security Administration found that at least 100,000 non-citizens 
are provided with bona fide Social Security numbers every year based on invalid im- 
migration documents. That report also acknowledged that the agency has no way 
of knowing how many Social Security numbers have been improperly issued to ille- 
gal aliens. 

The other two employment eligibility confirmation pilot programs suffered from 
similar shortcomings. The citizen attestation pilot program was limited to non-citi- 
zens, and was not designed to verify the validity of claims of citizenship, but only 
identity. Thus, this program was by far the most vulnerable to fraud, as well as the 
least useful of the experimental programs. The machine-readable-document pilot 
program relied upon State-issued identity documents that met specified criteria, and 
matched that to the information contained in Social Security Administration and 
Immigration and Naturalization Service databases. Because only one State’s driver’s 
licenses met the specified criteria at that time, this test was quite limited in scope. 
Moreover, its reliability was diminished by its reliance upon the aforementioned in- 
complete and inaccurate databases. 

Tbe National Border Patrol Council believes that it would be unwise to expand 
any of these experimental systems, but rather recommends that the lessons learned 
from them be used to construct a workable and effective system. 

Such a system must utilize a single, counterfeit-proof, machine-readable document 
that contains a recent digital photograph, as well as embedded biometric informa- 
tion. Since every authorized worker in this country is issued a Social Security num- 
ber, the logical choice for this document is the Social Security card. Instead of rely- 
ing upon information contained in one or more incomplete or inaccurate databases 
to check for employment eligibility every time a person applies for a job, the system 
should verify that information conclusively prior to issuing the new secure docu- 
ment. Then, when an applicant presents the emplo 3 mient eligibility document to a 
prospective employer, the only check that would need to be made is a determination 
of whether or not the document is genuine, and that could easily be accomplished 
through means of an electronic reader. At the same time, this process would provide 
the Department of Homeland Security with a record of all employment inquiries. 
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which would facilitate its worksite enforcement efforts. It would be a simple matter 
for investigators to spot-check for compliance by matching employment inquiries 
with payroll and income tax withholding records. 

H.R. 98, the “Illegal Immigration Enforcement and Social Security Protection Act 
of 2007,” would mandate the establishment of such a system, and would also pro- 
vide the enforcement mechanism and resources to ensure compliance therewith. 
This would effectively eliminate the employment magnet, allowing the Border Patrol 
and other law enforcement agencies to concentrate their scarce resources on stop- 
ping terrorists and other criminals from entering the United States. Such a system 
would have the added benefit of greatly reducing the amount of identity theft in- 
volving Social Security numbers. 

The consequences of inaction and/or delay are dire. Open borders are an open in- 
vitation to further terrorist attacks. These measures need to be enacted swiftly in 
order to safeguard our Nation. 
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